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REPORT OF THE U. S. FORESTER. 


THE report of the Division of Forestry for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1900, possesses especial interest as 
showing how great is the public desire for instruction in 
methods by which utility and value of the wood lands 
can be increased. In striking contrast to the public apathy 
of a few years ago, there exists at the present time an 
interest in forest matters in the United States which is 
widespread, effective and intelligent. Congress has not 
kept up with this change in the public sentiment, and while 
the appropriations of the Division have been somewhat 
increased, they are not nearly sufficient to enable it to 
comply with any considerable portion of the demands 
made upon it. Something of the change in sentiment, and 
of the magnitude of the problems that confront the Divi- 
sion,’ may be gathered from the fact that in the year 1898- 
1899 applications were made for working plans for forests 
covering 1,513,592 acres, while at the erid of the succeed- 
ing year these applications covered an area of 51,192,714 
acres. Meantime the working force of the Division had 
grown from sixty-one to one hundred and twenty-three 
individuals. It is thus obvious tMat what is now holding 
back public foestry of the United States is not the lack of 
a wish of the people to have forest matters receive atten- 
tion, but a lack of comprehension on the part of Con- 
gress of the public feeling on the subject. 

The most wholesale demands on the Division for assist- 
ance come from the Secretary of the Interior, who re- 
quests working plans for the management of the timber 
on the national forest reserves and for a study of various 
matters within their boundaries, so that he may be in a 
position to administer these reserves intelligently and 
wisely. To investigate these forest reserves and to pre- 
sent practical plans for their care and working would, as 
Mr. Pinchot observed, “absorb the whole present force 
of this Division for many: years,” and of course cannot be 
done, at present. Next in importance is the application 
made by the Forest, Fish and Game Commission of New 
York to prepare working plans for the forest reserves of 
that State. The area is a million and a quarter acres, and 
even to do this would severely tax the resources of the 
Division. Besides these requests for assistance there 
have come from many sections of the treeless West ap- 
plications from farmers for information as to the best 
methods of tree planting, and for the study required to 
make the experience of planting in past years available 
for future guidance. All these and many other matters 
are pressing upon the Division, which is hampered by 
lack of force, lack of office room and lack of money. 

During the past year applications were received for 
working plans for more than 48,000,000 acres. More 
than 2,000,000 acres were examined, working plans were 
begun for 1,325,000 acres, plans were completed for 179,- 
000 acres and 54,000 acres were put under management. 
A beginning was made of drawing up working plans 
for the management of the Black Hills Forest Reserve. 
Planting plans were prepared for fifty-nine land owners in 
eleven States, and a study of the effect of forest cover on the 
flow of streams was begun in southern California. This is 
the first study of the kind ever attempted, and promises 
results of extreme interest. It is being made on lands 
of the Arrowhead Reservoir Company, which for eight 
years has been making careful observations of precipita- 
tion, run off, evaporation and temperature, all of which ob- 
servations it has turned over to the Division. 

The preliminary study made of the drainage basin 
which furnishes the water supply to the city of Johnstown, 
Pa.—city of flood—together with the plans and recom- 
mendations with regard to it, has already been noticed in 
the newspapers. 

Besides these important operations carried on, special 
investigations have been made on other subjects not less 

important. Commercial trees have been studied in the 


East, the West and the South, and reports on certain im- 
portant species. completed. The study of forest fires has 
been continued and much material gathered which awaits 
publication. Studies have been made in forest history, and 
a great amount of material gathered which will ultimately 
appear. 

For the ensuing year no special changes of plans are 
looked for. Matters already in hand will be carried for- 
ward as speedily and as far as the resources—in men and 
money—of the Division will permit. 

In view of the radical change of sentiment about 
forestry matters which has taken place in the past few 
years, of the money value of its products and of its gen- 
eral importance to the country, it may be confidently ex- 
pected that Congress will speedily increase the appro- 
priation for the Division ‘of Forestry to an amount in 
some degree commensurate with the importance of the 
work and with the insistent demand for it which is com- 
ing from the people at large. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 
WE invite careful reading of the report of the North 


Fish and Game 
vention in Montreal last week. 


American Protective ‘Association’s con- 
As we have previously 
said of this organization, it is composed of a member- 
ship which compels respect and inspires great confidence 
in the ultimate accomplishment of its purposes. Those 
who are most prominent in the movement are persons who 
have long been identified with actual work in the field. of 
fish and game protection. The newly elected president. 
Mr. John W. Titcomb, of Vermont, was the founder of 
the Vermont Fish and Game League, and'as Fish Com- 
And 
Association; they 
are persons who because of their experience and authority 
in these matters have influence in their respective States 
and Provinces. One feels that we have here in an asso- 
ciation for united effort something more substantial than 
the ineffective and inconsequential resolution-adopting 
convention which has become so familiar. 

We are of the opinion that the Association will do well 
to restrict itself to present limitations as to geographical 
A group of States and ‘Provinces with definite 
territory to work within will accomplish much more than 


missioner of his State has made an enviable record. 
so of others active in promoting the 


scope. 


one. which attempts to cover the entire country. 
has been one mistake with the so-called national move- 
ments. This continent is entirely too large for any one 
body of sportsmen to control. The rule is that a geo- 
graphical section may be covered efficiently, but with the 
whole continent to consider effort is wasted. Mr. C. E. E. 
Ussher’s proposition to. promote the formation of allied 
associations of other groups of States and Provinces is 
most excellent, and the good offices of the North American 
Association in this direction should have cordial 
come. 


wel- 


id 


DANGEROUS WILD ANIMALS. 


THE editorial on the dangers which threaten the out- 
door dweller from attacks by wild animals, and the corre- 
spondence which that editorial has called out, have 
awakened a widespread interest. which may very well re- 
sult in something quite useful. 

Wild animals are not all alike, and it is, of course, im- 
possible always to tell what they will do. To every rule 
there are exceptions, and the best that can be done is to 
strike the general average. As there is great difference in 
the physical characteristics of animals within a species, 
some being larger or smaller or swifter or slower than the 
average, so there will be differences in temperament, some 
being bolder, more timid or more ferocious than others. 
It is impossible therefore to predicate with certainty just 
what an individual of any species will do, but if we had 
facts enough it would be possible to tell what an animal 
of a given species would be likely to do under certain 
conditions. 

We are all of us likely’ to generalize from our own 
limited experience—an unsafe thing to do. Many of our 
older readers will recall that in their pot hook days they 
labored painfully to reproduce a line in their copy books 
which read humanum est errare, which they did not then 
know means it is very easy to make blunders. This is 


nowhere more readily seen than in matters connected with 
natural history, about which even to-day so little is 
known that people who see something that is new to them- 


That* 


selves are likely to imagine that they have made some 
great discovery. 

We hope, therefore, to hear more on this subject from 
men of experience. Facts are what are needed to reach a 
conclusion on this matter and not opinions. Yet a man 
may well enough express his opinion as to the motives 
that govern the actions of a particular animal if he will 


give his reasons for these opinions. 








BIRDS AND FRUIT. 


AMONG the bills amendatory of the game laws now he- 
fore the New York Legislature is Senate Bill No. 43, in- 
troduced by Mr. Brackett. It provides that Section 78 
of the present law, which deals with the protection of 
certain wild birds, shall be amended by addition of these 
words, “Nor does it apply to farmers and fruit growers 
while defending their crops from the ravages of birds.” 
In other words, protection is removed from all song and 
insectivorous birds, so far as farmers and fruit growers 
are concerned. 

It certainly seems an extraordinary thing that at a time 
when the interest in bird protection is so great, when the 
general Government, most State governments, institu- 
tions of learning and the presses of many publishers are 
doing all they can to edticate the public and to demon- 
strate that birds are useful and not harmful, a bill such 
as this should be introduced into the Legislature of the 
Empire State. The amount of fruit destroyed by the birds 
protected by Section 78 is so inconsiderable as not to be 
worth thinking about, while the vast numbers of noxious 
insects destroyed by these same birds would, if undis- 
turbed and allowed to propagate their kind, cause damage 
amounting to many hundreds of thousands of dollars an- 
nually. Most farmers and fruit growers know this and 
look upon the birds as allies. As for those who do not 
know it, the law may well restrain them. 


NEW YORK FISH COMMISSION. 


Tue bill to reorganize the New York Fish Commission 
has been reported by the Senate Committee in a form 
modified from the original, in a way which is said to have 
the approval of Governor Odell. It provides for a single 
commissioner of forests, fisheries and game, to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor, and to receive a salary of $5,000. 
From 1901 to 1903 he is to have two advisory or consult- 
ing commissioners, appointed by the Governor, who will 
hold office for two years only; after that term the single 
commissioner will serve indefinitely. The work of the 
department is divided into four branches, comprising the 
fish, the game, the shellfish and the forest, and the com- 
missioner will appoint a head for each. 

This is to put the work of fishculture, game protection 
and forest conservation on a business basis. It is to give 
New York the single-headed commission the Forest AND 
STREAM has so long urged. 

The office thus created is one of great importance and 
responsibility, and there is every reason for confidence 
that Governor Odell will appoint to it a person qualified 
to discharge it. There is material in the present board: 
the succession to the place of such a man as President 
Wadsworth or Commissioner Middleton would be re- 
garded with satisfaction by those who are concerned to 


see this branch of the State’s service efficiently ad- 
ministered. 





Come now, men and brethren, let us reason together. 
Is it worth while, just because a shooter shoots more 
game than we think. is fitting, to launch out in unbridled 
invective upon him and call him bad names? Is con- 
formity to an ill-defined and fluctuating standard of game 
shooting of such transcendent moment that in the re- 
buke of its transgression we must say good-by to the ob- 
servance of good breeding and common decency in our 
speech to or respecting our fellow men? Can intemper- 
ance in game killing be reformed only by intemperance of 
speech? Is the “game hog” to be turned from his ways 
only by the unparliamentary vocabulary of a strenuous 
blackguard? We donot believe it. But if the promotion 
of game protection does depend upon publicily shouting 
bad names, most of us are in the position of the good old 
Quaker of the story, who, when he was spattered by mud 
in the street, called the street gamin to him and said, “I 
will give thee a penny to swear for me.” 
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Che Sportsman Tourist, 
Now and Then. 


In the beginning of this new century we are wont to 
review the past history of our country with ‘satisfaction 
and to congratulate ourselves upon the wonderful im- 
provements wrought by our civilization since the time 
when the only American§ were the “noble red men.” 
Along some lines, however, it appears that our boasted 
civilization has caused no advancement, and that we have 
deteriorated from rather than improved upon the stand- 
ards established by the aborigines. In support of this 
view I offer as evidence and for comparison the records 
of two separate occurrences, one of the present day and 
the other of more than a century ago. 


In the telegraphic columns of one of the current daily 
newspapers there appeared recently the following item: 


“TOUGH TRAMP IN WOODS. 


“Maine Game Warden Nearly Succumbs to Cold and 
Hunger. 

“Caribou, Me., Jan. 27—Game Warden lias 
just reached here after a terrible journey of two weeks 
in the dense forests of northern Maine. He left here for 
Chamberlain Lake with 2,000 landlocked salmon, and hav- 
ing liberated the small fry went to a lumber camp on the 
Upper Allegash. From there he started through the 
forests for a camp on the St. John River. 

“When twenty-two miles in the woods he was taken 
sick, and he started to return. He lost one of his mit- 
tens, and kept his hands warm by shifting the remain- 
ing one from one hand to the other. For thirty-six hours 
he trudged through the woods without food. Constantly 
growing weaker, he was so near to lying down for the 
last time that he began to mark the trees along his trail 
that he might be followed, and thought of making his 
will on a piece of birch bark. When about to give up he 
came in sight of the lumber camp, and it took him four 
hours to cover the last three miles. He lay in bed three 
oes at the camp, and finally reached here Wednesday 
night.” 

ow, after the story of this “terrible journey,” let me 
refer to an account of a somewhat similar incident which 
is narrated in Hearne’s “Journey from Prince of Wales 
Fort in Hudson’s Bay to the Northern Ocean,” pub- 
lished in London in 1795. Samuel Hearne was the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company factor at Fort Prince of Wales near 
the present Churchill Factory, on the west shore of Hud- 
son’s Bay, and at the request of the committee of the 
company he undertook a two years’ journey, under the 
guidance of the Indians, and without any white com- 
en, through the Barren Grounds to the Coppermine 
iver, which he was the first white man to discover. On 
his return trip he visited the Athabasca country, and 
under the date of January 1772 he makes note of the 
following circumstances: 

“On Jan. 11, as some of my companions were hunt- 
ing, they saw the track of a strange snowshoe, which 
they followed; and at a considerable distance came to 
a little hut, where they discovered a young woman 
sitting alone. As they found that she understood their 
language, they brought her with them to the tents. On 
examination, she proved to be one of the Western Dog- 
ribbed Indians who had been taken prisoner by the 
Athapuscow (Athabasca) Indians in the summer of 1770; 
and in the following summer, when the Indians that took 
her prisoner were near this part, she had eloped from 
them with an intent to return to her own country, but the- 
distance being so great, and ‘having, after she was 
taken prisoner,’ been carried in a canoe the whole way, 
the turnings and windings of the rivers and lakes were 
so numerous that she forgot the track; so she built the 
hut in which we found her, to protect her from the 
weather during the winter, and here she resided from the 
first setting in of the fall. 

“From her account of the moons past since her 
elopement it appeared that she had been near seven 
months without seeing a human face, during all of which 
time she had supported herself very well by snaring 
partridges, rabbits and squirrels; she had also killed two 
or three beaver and some porcupines. That she did not 
seem to have been in want is evident, as she had a small 
stock of provisions by her when she was discovered, and 
was in good health and condition, and I think one of 
the finest women of a real Indian that I have seen in 
any part of North America, 

“The methods practiced by this poor creature to pro- 
cure a livelihood were truly admirable, and were the 
great proofs that necessity is the real mother of inven- 
tion. When the few deer sinews that she had an op- 
portunity of taking with her were all expended in making 
snares and sewing her clothing she had nothing to supply 
their place but the sinews of the rabbits’ legs and feet; 
these she twisted together for that purpose with great 
dexterity, and success. The rabbits, etc., which she 
caught in those snares not only furnished her with a 
comfortable subsistence, but of the skins she made a suit 
of neat and warm clothing for the winter. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive that a person in her forlorn situation 
could be so composed as to be capable of contriving or 
executing anything that was not absolutely necessary 
to her existence; but there were sufficient proofs that she 
had extended her care much furtlier, as all her clothing, 
besides being calculated for real service, showed great 
taste and exhibited no little variety of ornament. The 
materials, though rude, were very curiously wrought, and 
so judiciously placed as to make the whole of her garb 
have a very pleasing though rather romantic appear- 
ance. Her leisure hours from hunting had been em- 
ployed in twisting the inner rind or bark of willows into 
smal! lines, like net twine, of which she had some hun- 
dred fathoms by her. With this she intended to make a 
fishing net as soon as the spring advanvced. It is of 

i bark of willows, twisted in this manner, that 


the inner i : 
the Dog-ribbed Indians make their fishing nets, and 
Northern 


they are much preferable to those made by 
Indians. : ; 
“Five or six inches of an iron heop made into a knife 
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" and the shank of an arrow head of iron, which served as 


an awl, were all the metals poor woman had with 
her when she eloped; and with these implements she 
had made herself complete snowshoes and several other 
useful articles. oe 

“The method of making a fire was equally singular and 
curious, having no other materials for that purpose than 
two hard sulphurous stones. These, by long friction and 
hard knocking, produced a few sparks, which at length 
communicated to some touchwood; but as this method 
was attended with great trouble, and not always with 
success, she did not suffer her fire to go out all the 
winter. Hence we may conclude that she had no idea 
of producing fire by friction in the manner practiced by 
the Eskimos and many other uncivilized nations, be- 
cause if she had the above-mentioned precaution would 
have -been unnecessary. 

“When the Athapuscow Indians took the above Dog- 
ribbed Indian woman prisoner they, according to the 
universal custom of those savages, surprised her and her 
party in the night, and killed every soul in the tent ex- 
cept herself and three other young women. Among 
those whom they killed were her father, mother and 
husband. Her young child, four or five months old, she 
concealed in a bundle of clothing and took with her 
undiscovered in the night. But when she arrived at 
the place where the Athapuscow Indians had left their 
wives (which was not far distant) they began to examine 
her bundle, and a the child, one of the women 
took it from her and killed it on the spot. J 

“This last piece of barbarity gave her.such a disgust 
to those Indians that, notwithstanding the man who 
took care of her treated her in every respect as his wife, 
and was, she said, remarkably kind to and even fond of 
her, so far was she from being able to reconcile herself to 
any of the tribe that she rather chose to expose herself 
to misery and want than to live in ease and affluence 
among persons who had so cruelly murdered her infant. 
The poor woman’s relation of this shocking story, which 
she delivered in a very affecting manner, only excited 
laughter among the savages of my party. 

in a conversation with this woman soon afterward 
she told us that her country lies so far to the westward 
that she had never seen iron or any other kind of metal 
till she was taken prisoner. Though her tribe had fre- 
quently heard of the useful materials which the nations 
or tribes to the east of them were supplied with from 
the English, so far were they from drawing nearer to 
be in the way of trading for iron work, etc., that they 
were obliged to retreat further back to avoid the Atha- 
puscow Indians, who made surprising slaughter among 
them both in winter and summer.” 


Comparison of the foregoing cases seems to warrant 
the conclusion that when thrown entirely upon their own 
resources in the wilderness the influences of civilization 
have tended to decrease rather than to increase the 
ability of its creatures to successfully maintain existence 
and that in this respect the twentieth century civilized 
man is far behind the eighteenth century savage. 

To the sportsman for whom the Northland has any 
faseination this old journal of Hearne’s will well repay a 
perusal, It is unfortunately now rather a rare book. If 
some enterprising publisher would issue a modern re- 
print of this interesting and instructive old work it would 
prove a valuable addition to the library of many a 
sportsman. Cuauncey P,. WILLIAMS, 

Axsany, N, Y., Jan. 31. 


An Heroic Adventure. 


WHEN we had come to anchor in Trinity Bay and all 
the sails were safely stowed, the Captain of our yacht 
proposed we ia go ashore and see the celebrated 
Comeau fils. rs 

Bob, my companion, asked, “Celebrated for what? 

“Oh! for several things,” replied the Captain. “He 
is a most extraordinary man in his many acquirements 
and knowledge. Born and brought up on this coast, he 
has passed all his life here, with the exception of the 
three years his father was able to send him to school, but 
those three years he made use of to lay the foundation 
of a wonderful store of practical knowledge. His school- 
ing, as I have said, was but the foundation; by reading 
and observation he has added to it in a marvelous way. 

“From his early training and the life of every one on 
the coast, it would go without saying that he knows how 
to shoot, but he is more than a good shot, he is a “deadly 
shot. Anything he aims his gun at that is within shoot- 
ing distance is dead. As a salmon fisher, no crack angler 
who visits these rivers can hope to compete with him. 

“As a linguist he can speak, read and write in French, 
English, Latin and Indian; besides this, he can talk 
rapidly in the dumb alphabet. He holds the position of 
telegraph operator at Trinity, also of postmaster and 
fishery overseer, and besides, when anything goes wrong 
with the line for two hundred miles east or west, the 
department immediately wires him to go and fix them up. 

“He has more than a fair knowledge of medicine for 
one who derived all his insight from reading alone. Last 
summer there was an epidemic of measles all along the 
coast, among both whites and Indians. Here, with a popu- 
lation of 150, two-thirds of whom were down, Comeau, 
who attended them, did not lose one patient, while at 
Bersimis, where the department sent a full-fledged M. D., 
there were thirty-nine burials out of a population of 450. 

“You may be sure the poor people all along the coast 
love him.” : 

So the boat was lowered away, and the Captain, Bob 
and I were rowed ashore to see this paragon. From 
the outside look of the place I could see the man was one 
of good taste and orderly. The knock at the door was 
answered by Comeau himself. The Captain was person- 
ally acquainted with him and introduced us before we 
entered. I must say I was disappointed. One always is 
when he has pictured a person in his mind’s eye and finds 
that in reality he is quite a different kind of person. 

I had looked for Comeau to be a large man and a 
boisterous one from his position of superiority over others. 
On the contrary, I found. him below the a quiet, 
low-voiced man, reserved. almost to. shyness. saw at 
once he was a great observer, one who would make 


specks invisible to-ordinary people; or, 


. YF gs. 9, root. , 


in other words, he could put two and two together and 
dovetail better than most men. 

We were ushered into a large, clean, airy room, 
in the middle of which sat a very good looking 
lady im a roomy rocker, with a child on each 
knee. If Comeau himself is reserved and not 
inclined to talk, his wife can do enough for both. She 
excused herself for not rising when her husband in- 
troduced us. odding down at her babies, she said, 
“You see I am fixed.” One could see she is a proud 
mother—they are twins; this she told us before we were 
well seated, and she further informed us that they were 
_ only twins on the Labrador. So she is celebrated 
also. 

When we got fairly settled in Comeau’s den, the con- 
versation naturally drifted into hunting and fishing. Bob 
made some inquiries about the pools on the Trinity. To 
make his explanations clear, Comeau pulled out a drawer 
of photographic views of the river. In rummaging these 
over, he cast aside a gold medal. “Excuse me,” I said, 
nr over and taking up the medal. On it I read en- 
graved: 


“PRESENTED TO N. A. COMEAU BY THE R. H. S. For BRAVERY 
IN SAVING LIFE,” 


Upon my asking him to recount the circumstances, he 
blushed and looked quite confused, and said: “Oh! it was 
nothing worth speaking of, but I suppose people talked 
so much about it that they gave me that token. It was 
nothing more than any man would have done,” and this 
was all we could get from him unless we had carried 
persistency to an ungentlemanly degree. 

After having spent a- very pleasant hour, we returned 
on board, and the Captain told us the story that the hero 
himself would not: 

Two years before, one day in January, Comeau arrived 
home from the back country to find that two men had 
that day while seal hunting off shore been driven off the 
coast toward the ice pack in the gulf. One of the men 
was Comeau’s own brother-in-law, and the other a half- 
breed. In spite of the supplications of his wife and the 
persuasions of the other individuals of the place, Comeau 
set about preparations to follow them out to sea. He 
asked no one to accompany him. 

The wind all the afternoon had been steadily off shore 
and was now modcrately calm. He took with him some 
restoratives, provisions, a lantern, a couple of blankets, 
his rifle and ammunition and what else useful he could 
think of in his hurry. The ice pack was then about ten 
miles off the land, and he reasoned the men must be on 
the ice, if large and strong enough, or in among it if in 
small cakes, the latter being much more dangerous. 

From Trinity to Matane in a direct line the distance is 
forty-five miles, and to push out in a frail, wooden 
canoe alone and the darkness coming on in the black gulf 
in mid-winter required a brave man with extraordinary 
nerve to dare it, and this Comeau did. 

Three minutes after pushing out from the beach, canoe 
and man were swallowed up in the darkness. The next 
the people of Trinity theard of him was a telegraphic mes- 
sage on the second day after. It read: “Matane. All 


— alive. Joseph, hands frozen; Simon, both feet frozen 
y. 


This message was to his family, but the Matane people 
sent a much longer one to the Government, giving the 
facts, describing the hardships these men had come 
through, and a special train was sent down with the best 
surgeon from Quebec. On the surgeon’s arrival at 
Matane a consultation was held with the county practi- 
tioner, when it was decided that the man Joseph would 
— to lose two fingers on each hand and Simon both 
eet. 

The amputation was successfully carried out next day, 
and shortly after, when Comeau saw both men well on to 
recovery, he started for his home, not, however, by the 
way he had come, but up to Quebec by the south shore 
and down the north shore from Quebec, a distance of 
anny 700 miles. The last hundred he made on snow- 
shoes. 

The Captain told us that the description of this very 
venturesome trip he had heard from Comeau’s own 
brother as the elder one had described it in the heart of 
his own family. He had reached the ice pack, to the 
best of his judgment, about fifteen miles from the land, 
and had remained on his oars and hallooed once or twice 
without receiving an answer. He suddenly bethought 
himself of the lantern. This he lit and lashed to the 
blade of one of his oars, and erected it aloft. Immediately 
a faint cry was heard to the eastward, and he lowered 
his light and pulled away in the direction whence the 
call appeared to come. After rowing for a short time 
the lantern was waved above again, and this time an 
answering shout came from close at hand. 

The two poor fellows were some distance in the pack, 
and had got on the largest cake they could find. They 
were sitting there helpless, holding on each by one hand 
to the rough surface of the ice, and with the other to 
their canoe to keep it from being washed off. 

By the aid of the lantern held aloft, Comeau saw there 
was a much larger cake of ice some distance further in 
the pack. To this they made their way with laborious 
trouble. Pushing one canoe as far ahead among the ice 
as possible, they would all three get into this, shove the 
other in advance in the same way, and so repeating the 
process till they reached the solid field. Once safely on 
this, for the meantime, secure place, food was partaken 
of and daylight waited for. 

Soon, however, the intense cold began to make itself 
felt, and deowsiness was fast taking hold of the two men, 
and their great wish was to be left alone and allowed to 
sleep. This Comeau knew if indulged meant death, and 
it took all his efforts to keep them awake and moving 
about. Once while attending to the half-breed, his brother- 
in-law dropped down and was fast asleep in an instant. 
Comeau boxed him, kicked him, without having the de- 
sired effect of rousing him from his stupor. At last he 
bethought him of what an old Indian had done to him 
under somewhat similar circumstances. He caught the 
man’s nose between the thumb and — and tweaked 
it severely. This brought him to his feet and mad to 

t. 

y was now ing, and they could see the south 
shore at a cor distance of ten miles. u also 
saw that the ice pack was drifting east, and this, 
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if they remained on ice, w them past Ca 
Chat, the most ain Samet tie south sue, = 
this meant death to a certainty. : 
A rapid train of thought went through u’s brain. 
He decided that if saved they were to be, it must be by 
passing over that ten miles of moving, grinding ice. He 
forced some food on the others and gave each a small 
dram of spirits; how much rather would he have given 
them tea or coffee. But even if he had had it, water was 
wanting to make it. They abandoned the roll of blankets, 
which had been of no use to them,.and started, using the 
canoes see-saw fashion as they had done the night before. 
They left the cake of ice upon which they had passed 
the night at 8 A. M. and only got ashore at the ex- 
treme point of Cap Chat at daylight next morning. At 
times they would come across narrow lanes of water, but 
these lanes always ran at right angles to the direction in 
which they were going. Several times, when steppin: 
upon what was considered a strong piece of ice, one 4 
the party would be immersed in the cold, cruel water, and 
be rescued with great trouble and danger to the others. 
What a picture of heartfelt prayer offering it must 
have been, to have seen those men kneeling on the ice- 
bound shore, pouring out their thanks to the ever-watch- 


tul Almighty who had brought them safely through such 
dangers. 





Bob, who had taken down the Captain’s narrative in 
shorthand, gave me his notes, and I give the story of 
adventure and heorism to the public. 

Comeau is well known by most of the members of the 
Forest and Stream clubs of New York and Montreal. 

Martin Hunter. 


One Hundred and Twenty-five 
Years Ago. 


As a voice from the distant past and yet of present in- 
terest is the following narrative of a member of the Con- 
tinental army who accompanied Benedict Arnold through 
the Maine wilderness in his disastrous campaign against 
Quebec during the fall and winter of 1775. 





When the main body of the army arrived at Fort 
Western at Cushnoc, now Augusta, the writer and 
eight others were detailed under command of Archibald 
Steele to proceed in advance of the main column for the 
purpose oi correctly ascertaining and marking the paths 
(by feiling small trees, blazing, and otherwise) which 
were used by the Indians at the numerous carrying- 
places in the wilderness, toward the head waters of the 
Dead River, and also to ascertain the distance and nature 
of the route over the height of land (now the Boundary 
Mountains) to the head waters of the Chaudiére River 
(that portion of the river now known as Arnold River), 
which flows in a northerly direction to the St. Lawrence 
River at a point nearly opposite to Quebec. 

Two birch-bark canoes were provided; and two guides, 
celebrated for the management of such water craft and 
who knew the river as high up as the great carrying- 
place, were also found. These were Jeremiah Getchell, a 
very respectable man, and John Horne, an Irishman who 
had grown gray in this cold climate. 

This small party, unconscious of danger, and animated 
by the hope of applause from their country, set forward 
from Fort Western in their light barks, at the rate of 
fifteen to twenty and, in good water, twenty-five miles 
per day. These canoes are so light that a person of com- 
mon strength may carry one of the smallest kind, such 
as ours were, many hundred yards without halting. Yet 
they will bear a great burden and swim nearly gunwale 
deep; an admirable desciiption of them is given by 
Hearne in his journey to the Coppermine River. 

Steele’s canoe bore five men with their arms and bag- 
gage. which last was, indeed, light in quantity and quality 
—one barrel of pork, one bag of meal and two hundred- 
weight of biscuit. The other canoe carried seven men, 
their arms and baggage and a due proportion of pro- 
visions. 

On the evening of the 23d of September our party ar- 
rived at Fort Halifax, situated on the pomt formed by a 
junction of the Sebasticook and Kennebec rivers. Here 
our commander, Steele, was accosted by a Capt. Harrison 
or Huddlestone inviting him and the company to his 
house. The invitation was gladly accepted, as the ac- 
commodation at the fort, which consisted of old block- 
houses and a stockade in a ruinous state, did not admit 
of much comfort; besides, it was inhabited, as our friend, 
the captain, said, by a rank tory. Here, for the first time, 
the application of the American term tory was defined to 
me by the captain. Its European definition was well 
known before. 

Another interesting conversation on the paic or tn¢ 
captain struck my mind as a great curiosity in natural 
history and well deserving commendation. He observed 
that he had immigrated to the place he then resided at 
about thirty years before, most probably with his parents, 
for he did not then appear much beyond forty. That at 
that period the common deer which now inhabits our 
more southern climate was the only animal of the deer 
kind which they knew, unless it was the elk; and them 
but partially. In a short space of time the moose deer 
appeared in small numbers, but increased annually after- 
ward, and as the one species became more numerous the 
other diminished; so that the kind of deer first spoken 
of, at the time of this information, accordimg to the cap- 
tain, was totally driven from that quarter. The moose 
deer reigned the master of the forest. © 

This anecdote, if true, might in such minds as those 
of Buffon or De Pauw give occasion to systems of 
natural history totally inconsistent with the laws of na- 
ture; still, there may be something in it; animals, like 
human beings, whether forced by necessity or from 
choice, do migrate. Many instances might be given of 
this circumstance of the animal economy, im various parts 
of the world. The above relation is the. only instance 
which has come to my knowledge where ome species has 
expelled another of the same genus. If the fact be true, 
it is either effected by a species of wariare-or some pe- 
culiarity in the appearance of the one kind, and of -horror 
or perhaps disgust in the other; we know: thé rock: goat 
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(steinbock of the Germans and boquetin of the French) 
formerly inhabited-the low hills of southern France and 
of the enees; they have been driven hence by some 
peculiar cause; for they are now confined to the tops of 
the highest mountains in Europe. 

It is true it has been frequently advanced by men of 
respectability and information in Pennsylvania that the 
gray fox, which is indigenous in the United States and 
all North America, has been driven from the Atlantic sea 
coast into the interior by the red fox from Europe, but 
we have no sufficient data to warrant this assertion. The 
truth probably is that as the gray fox is.a dull and slow 
animal, compared with the sprightliness, rapidity and 
cunning of the red fox, the first has been thinned by the 
huntsmen and gradually receded from the sea coast to the 
forest, where, from his habits, he is more secure. 

_The cunning and the prowess of the latter has enabled 
him to maintain his station among the farms, in spite 
of the swiftness and powerful scent of the dogs. But 
that which puts this assertion out of view is that the red 
fox is indigenous throughout North America. He and 
the gray fox are found in the highest latitudes, but there 
their skins are changed into more beautiful furs than 
those of ours by the effects of climate. 

Another notion has been started within these twenty 
years past of the fox squirrel expelling the large gray 
squirrel; but it is fallacious. Gro. McALEER. 

Worcester, Mass, 


As Seen Between the Lines. 


THIs time it is the mention of dough birds that starts 
the trouble. Not that I am loaded down with knowledge 
of them or their habits, for I am not, but rather some- 
thing in the reminiscent vein suggested by some refer- 
ence to dough birds in Mr. Hough’s department. 

It was in 1871. Another kid and I were in camp.on 
the Loup River, a few miles below the Pawnee Indian 
village at Genoa, Neb. One day there came drifting our 
way, as a tumble weed or other matter carried by the 
wind, without apparent volition of its own, an Indian boy 
about our own age with a stringless bow at his back. It 
was lazy time in April and the Indian stopped to talk 
awhile. As we lay on the grass in the sun, feeling languid 
and growing fast, a flock of plover (as we supposed) 
came whistling overhead. As they passed the Indian 
gave a shrill whistle in imitation of their call and turned 
them. After a circle or two the birds lit down on a strip 
of prairie that had been burned over near by. 

We were not hunting to any great extent, but just 
loafin’ round with each other, though each of us had a 
double-barrel shotgun. An examination of our ammuni- 
tion supply showed only two charges of powder. As 
both of us wanted a shot, we loaded one barrel of each gun 
and sallied forth. The birds rose out of range, and, 
bunching as they rose, made a short circle and passed 
within thirty yards of us. As they went by we emptied 
our guns into the bunch and picked up twenty-four dead 
and wounded birds. They were dough birds, though we 
did not know it at the time. 

We invited the Indian lad to stay for dinner, and out 
of our choicest fishing lines made a string for his bow. 
We then stuck a stick in the ground and a potato on the 
stick about twenty yards from the shanty. The Indian 
shot at it and missed and he and I walked out to where 
the arrow fell, about twenty yards further on. 
up the arrow, the Indian turned and again shot at the 
potato, which was now between us and the shanty. At 
the same instant my partner thrust his head out of the 
door, stooping low over the threshhold to pick up some- 
thing from the ground just outside. The arrow struck 
the potato on one side and, glancing, started straight for 
the head. To hit the head the arrow must pass very close 
to the corner of the shanty, as it only protruded a 
few inches through the door. There was a brief instant 
of suspense, though brief as it was it was long enough to 
turn that full-blood Indian into a chalk-colored quarter- 
blood, and then the arrow quivered in the corner of the 
shanty, having failed to pass by the narrow margin of 
half an inch, and burying its steel head an inch and a 
half in the cottonwood log. Had the arrow passed the 
corner my partner’s head would have been its sure re- 
ception. The Indian looked at me and I looked at him 
and then we pulled the arrow out as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and Will never knew how near he came to being 
wiped out by a redskin. 

I saw several flocks of dough birds in Nebraska that 
spring, and in 1876 I shot a few in Kansas; also a few in 
82. That is the last one I ever saw, though I have 
often been on the plover grounds of Kansas, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas. 


Man and Wild Animals. 


Another thing that has caused me to read between the 
lines is the discussions that have been going on concern- 
ing man’s fear of wild animals. It always makes me 
nervous to read the fake stories concerning adventures 
with wild animals. I don’t’ believe any wild animal will 
attack a man, but when attacked there are circumstances 
under which even a rabbit will fight. To refute the popular 
notion of the ferocity of wild animals one of your corre- 
spondents goes to the other extreme and tells of a man 
who followed a wounded panther into its den and the 
animal refused to fight him. He says the story is true, 
and I can’t help but think it is, but as neither man nor 
beast could have been in his right mind, the fact has no 
value in determining the status of animal nature. A 
coyote will fight a man without hesitation when cor- 
nered; so will a wildcat. I have tried both. Get be- 
tween an otter and the stream and it will fight without a 
moment’s hesitation. Yet any of these animals would 
starve to death rather than face a man. Truth is a small 
point on which it seems hard to balance; we generally 
lop this way or that. 

Here is a story I just read of a trapper who had been 
all season in catching two wolves. During this time he 
dare not stay out at all late in the evening, for fear of 
being treed by wolves. But they were so very clever he 
could not get them. Why did not that. trapper load him- 
self.down with cartridges and get treed by wolves? He 
might have got fifty in one night. .Many a man has 
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doubtless been treed by his imagination, but by wolves, 
never! And if he were, a single discharge of a gun 
would scatter them for good. 

Here is another by a man who has taken upon him- 
self the special task of educating the public concerning 
wild animals. A man is out trapping wolves and after 
setting two traps at one bait he proceeds leisurely to get 
into one and then the other. Held thus from two ways 
it is impossible for him to get out. The wolves soon 
locate him and are about to eat him up, but his faithful 
dog comes to the rescue, and after killing a couple of 
wolves brings the trap wrench that his master may ‘free 
himself. Asadog story this is very good. The dear fel- 
lows will often fight to the death for their friends, and 
thus far it is true to nature; but as a wolf story it is sim- 
ply rot. In trapping wolves I seldom got one the first 
night, and it seemed as if they would not come near as 
long as bait or trap retained the scent of man. Had I 
known it and baited my trap with a man I might have 
caught a dozen in place of waiting several days for a 
nibble. With such stuff as this filling books, papers and 
magazines, and even crowding into our natural histories 
and sportsman’s journals, is it any wonder that the mass 
of people, who never see wild animals except in cages, ° 
have erroneous ideas concerning them? 

I want my stories of the supernatural to deal with 
ghosts ard goblins only, with trademark blown in the 
bottle so there can be no mistake. E, P. JAQuEs 

Emo, Kan., Jan. 28, 


Incidentals. 


To most sportsmen the chief charm of their outings is 
largely made up of incidentals. Go where you may, 


‘wherever sportsmen gather—be it in well appointed club 


or afar in the country store of some obscure hamlet 
where they lounge about the glowing stove—you will 
find the conversation composed mostly of these small 
happenings as here and there one gives his experience. 

In your own case, though you may grow talkative at 
times, you cannot always put your feelings in proper 
words. 

Who shall tell of the pleasure he feels over the com- 
fertable chuckle and click of the cartridges in his pockets 
as they rub and jostle each other while he swings along 
through the stubble? What a thrill one has, when, after 
jumping from the wagon and inserting a couple of shells, 
he hears that unctuous little snap of the breech that tells 
of a well cared for gun. A little sound, a trifle, yet it 
makes him “feel good,” and he paces confidently toward 
the stanchly pointing dog, fully prepared to “count coup” 
on the first upward rush of the brown covey just ahead. 

A long interval of business cares has passed, and at 
last you stand again among the debris of your old blind. 
Ben is splashing the decoys into place some twenty yards 
away, while you set to work to make your cover ship- 
shape. In a moment you uncover an old empty water- 
scaked and powder-stained cartridge case. The brass 
base gives you a feeble gleam of recognition as you take 
it in hand. Beneath the iridescence of its tarnish you 
read the legend, “U. M. C. Co. No. 12. Smokeless.” 
“Yes, one of my old ones,” you mentally exclaim, and 
toss it into the water, where it subsides with a sullen 
“plup”! Is that all? That battered case paints you a 
mental picture that is full of reminiscence—a picture of 
this very spot, when once before you sat here and cut 
down the darting wildfowl. The magic still lurking in 
that bit of clouded brass has set you aglow, and the 
time seems all too long before you have everything to 
rights and are ready for business, 

Have you ever stood to leeward of some old gunning 
shanty at night, far out on the lonely beach? In the 
brilliant moonlight the shadow of the old house rests 
like a blot of ink in sharp contrast with the gleaming 
stillness that spreads around. Beyond the sand dunes 
a restless surf is booming, while now and again the fitful 
wind drives a spurt of sand against your boot legs with a 
faint sound of scurrying. You seem to be all eyes, all 
ears. The breeze is “purring” all about—now here, now 
there, whispering mysteriously as it goes. The heavens 
are filled with gems whose sparkle is subdued in the 
wondrous splendor of the moonlight. The North Star, 
cold and calculating as ever, floats in space, oblivious of 
the never weary pointers of the Dipper, while away in 
the southeast lordly Sirius is poised below Orion. Can 
you put in words the surge of thought that comes to 
you as you stand there? Is it to be wondered at that 
wildfowl should migrate under such conditions? 

Again, who shall tell the angler’s feeling, when, after 
supper, he wanders out to finish his last pipeful before 
turning in? He has reached the haven whither his 
thoughts have led him during many weeks. The snug 
cettage, perchance his old homestead, nestles among its 
trees on the hillside, seemingly unchanged since his last 
visit. All about him is the witchery of the spring night. 
That damp, earthy smell, spiced with a fragrance sub- 
tle yet so strong that it has lingered through life in 
his memory, comes to him as in the years long past. 
Frogs are piping just as they have always piped in 
spring time. Down among the lilypads something is 
rattling like a pair of castanets, and his boyhood wonder 
as to what it can be is at once upon him as strongly as 
when he first heard it in the long ago. “Qua!” says a 
night heron overhead in the silence, and a delicious little 
tremor makes goose flesh run along his spine. He 
saunters under the tree where the turkeys are roosting. 
Sure enough they hear him, or see him- -who knows 
which? At all events the familiar “Quit! quit'” ¢zils him he 
is discovered. Never in al his life has he been able to 
fool those turkeys. That same mist is stealing along the 
creek. Softly, quietly, it is working and floating in 
cottony folds; there is no wind, yet it !s vever still. 

To-morrow on his way to his favorite stream he will 
listen for the bluebird’s call—that pasgeral note that 
speaks so directly to his heart. Mayhap he will hear the 
little voice in the sky, and then you will find hini listen- 
ing again and again as it falls to him, softly, indescriba- 
bly suggestive of gentleness. 

Witmor Townsenp. 


amp Stzzam is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable 
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Dangerous Wild Animals and 
Other Matters. 


I HAVE just been reading the article by S. E. Filkins 
in Forest AND STREAM of Dec. 28, and cannot see that he 
has made out a very good case. I did not understand 
the editorial Mr. Filkins refers to as saying that wild 
animals always fled from man, but as meaning that a 
human being was at all times safe from unprovoked 
attack. I honestly believe that there has never been the 
time in North America when a man might net have 
walked from ocean to ocean with no other weapon than 
a stick and have been as safe from attack by wild ani- 
mals as he would be in the center of New York city, pro- 
vided, of course, that he did not go out of his way looking 
for trouble. 

The fear of wild animals which most people possess 
comes from stories told to them as children, re-enforced 
as they grow older by newspaper yarns. 

When a youngster, in company with several other boys 
I once came suddenly on a big timber wolf in thick brush. 
For many years I firmly believed that nothing but a 
determined front kept that wolf from devouring the 
whole crowd of us at once, but now I know that the wolf 
was: much the worse scared, and was only putting up a 
bluff until it got a chance to bolt. 

I have seen several grizzlies that would not get out of 
the trail for me, just because I did not have a gun; and 
I know of one case where a she cinnamon bear with 
cubs charged an observer who got too close. But per- 
sonally I never saw a she bear—black, cinnamon or 
grizzly—that wouldn’t bolt and leave her cubs at the first 
sign of danger. I have caught several cubs under such 
circumstances, and had them squeal like little pigs, but 
never had the old bear come close enough to get a shot, 
though I have had them come back and roar and growl, 
but they took mighty good care to keep out of sight in 
the brash. 

However, I once knew a man who got mauled by a 
she grizzly after catching the cub, but it was in open 
ground, and when he saw the old bear coming back he 
foolishly started to run, with the natural result that the 
big brute ran after him, slapped him a couple of times 
and took the cub away. re 

Again, bears will often come into a camp, but it is 
only after something to eat, and if let alone they will not 
bother any one. 

As for the cougars, they are more backward about 
attacking a person than is a bear. I knew a fellow who 
had a cougar land on his back one night as he was com- 
ing along a-.deer trail, the cougar evidently mistaking 
him for a deer. But when. he yelled—as almost any one 
would under such circumstances—the animal let go and 
departed in a hurry, quite as much scared as the man, and 
it is needless to say that he was scared plenty. 

When I first got together a pack of dogs for cougar 
hunting the oldtime hunters and trappers were full of the 
most awful stories about the ferocity of the cougar, and 
especially about a big red variety that lived high up in 
the mountains and could kill dogs just as fast as they 
could get hold of them. Just as soon as I got the dogs 
trained I went after the big red ones, and, behold! they 
were just like any other cougar, and did not kill dogs 
any faster than the average. 

The truth of the matter is, any four fighting dogs will 
kill any cougar in twenty minutes, hardly getting 
scratched themselves. I never had a dog killed by a 
cougar, though two of my old dogs (Hector and Brig) 
have been in over a hundred rough-and-tumble fights 
with them. 

Several years ago a couple of us were photographing 
cougars, using dogs to tree or bring the game to bay. 
had two half-bred staghound and collies and two full- 
blooded foxhounds. The trees were all scrubby juniper 
and pifion, not over 15 feet high, and before we could 
get any photographs I had to leave the two staghounds 
at home, as when the dogs got a cougar treed one of the 
foxhounds would crawl up among the branches, jump 
the cougar out, and Hector would nail him, and when 
we got up we would have a dead cougar. The fox- 
hounds alone would not close in on a cougar. Hector’s 
way of catching a cougar was to make a quartering dash 
from behind, grab the cougar by the tail and turn him 
end over end. Before the brute would get its breath the 
other degs would have it stretched, and that was the end. 

A cougar can move like lightening for a hundred yards 
or so, but after that loses its wind, and ary fast dog can 
catch one. , 

I think that Mr. Filkins has overestimated the length 
of his cougar a little. I have measured a great many, and 
never saw but three that ran over 7 feet 6 inches from end 
of nose to tip of tail, the tail always being within an 
inch of one-third the total length of the animal. One of 
these three was 7 feet 9 inches, one 7 feet 8 inches, and 
one 8 feet 4 inches. This last was by far the largest 
cougar I ever saw or heard of. One often hears of 
cougars 9, 10 or 11 feet long, but when the story is run 
down it is always the hide that has been measured after 
having been taken off, The hide will always be from two to 
three feet longer than the animal. The average size of 
a full-grown male cougar is 7% feet from tip to tip, one- 
third being tail, 30 inches high at the shoulder, and such 
a beast will weigh from 135 to 160 pounds, as I have 
weighed several. The one that measured 8 feet 4 inches 
must have weighed nearly 200 pounds, but I was unable 
to weigh it. When one remembers that Io feet 6 inches 
is a pretty good size for a tiger, it is easy to see that a 
10-foot cougar would be quite a good-sized animal. 

Really the most dangerous game we have in the West 
is a mule deer buck, and when wounded and cornered it 
will fight like a fiend. The only dog I ever had killed by 
a wild animal was horned through the heart by a spike 
buck, and I have made more than one quick jump to get 
away with a mad buck close behind, not to mention sev- 
eral rough-and-tumbles wherein I lost most of my raiment 
—these last luckily being with the deer with their horns 
still in the velvet, or I might not now be spinning this 
yarn. coon Wm. WELLs. 
Weis, Wye, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


{Mr. Wells’ letter is extremely interesting, and touches 
on a number of points that are not generally understood. 
It is the more valuable as coming from a man of wide 
experience, much of whose mature life has been devoted 
largely to hunting. 

For many years we have been looking for an authentic 
case of an attack on a human being by the wolf in 
America, but we confess that only one such case has 
ever become known to us. This attack was made without 
any reason on a girl eighteen years old by a wolf puppy 
which was barely full grown, and its oddness places it 
outside of the category of ordinary stories of attacks by 
wolves on human beings, in which hunger is the motive 
which prompts the supposed onslaught. 

_The girl who was injured was the daughter of the 
widely known Jim Baker, one of the few oldtime trappers 
who lived up to recent times, and the occurrence took 
place near his ranch on Snake River, in the northwest 
corner of Colorado. The girl, then (in 1881) eighteen 
years old, was on her way to drive in some milk cows at 
dusk one evening. As she approached them she saw 
sitting on the hillside just above the trail a gray wolf, at 
which she shouted, and when it did not move she picked 
up a stone and threw it at it. The animal snarled, and 
when she threw the stone, promptly came jumping down 
the hill, threw her down and tore her arms: and legs 
badly. Her screams brought her brother, who was near 
at hand and had his gun, and he killed the wolf. News- 
paper stories of attacks on persons by wolves are ex- 
tremely common, but in almost all cases, if an effort is 
made to trace them to their source, they prove to be 
without the slightest foundation in fact. A long chapter 
on “Wolves and Wolf Nature” is published in the Boone 
and Crockett Club’s third volume, “Trail and Camp- 
fire.” 

We will recall an incident which happened many years 
ago on the plains, when two Indians chased an old 


grizzly bear and her two well-grown cubs for a long © 


distance. The mother apparently felt no interest what- 
ever in the cubs, but ran away as fast as she could, and 
kept on running. One after another of the cubs was 
overtaken and killed, and then, their horses having given 
out, one of the Indians continued the pursuit of the old 
bear on foot, and at last drove her into a water hole, 
where he killed her. 

Some years ago not very far from the eastern borders 
of the National Park a case occurred where a cougar 
sprang ona man. The man was hunting mule deer near 
Clark’s Fork, following a game trail which passed along 
a steep hillside where there were cliffs and broken rocks 
and occasional patches of quaking aspen. It was winter 
and cold weather, and the hunter wore stout hunting 
clothing. As the man turned the point of a little grove 
of aspens the cougar sprang.on him from a rock above 
the trail, landing on his back and catching him with its 
jaws by the shoulder. As the man fell the gun flew out 
of his hands to some distance. The animal lay on him on 
the ground, and, as a curious example of how people 
notice trifling things even in times of great stress, the 
hunter said that as he fell he could feel the cougar’s 
whiskers tickling his face, and as the animal lay on him 
could hear it purr. The man was quick-witted, and as 
he lay on the ground, reached round and got hold of his 
skinning knife, with which he stabbed the cougar three 
times as it lay on him, and it died there without strug- 
gling. Somewhat dazed, the man rose to his feet, picked 
up his gun, and returning to camp got some other men, 
who went back with him and skinned the lion. Of 
course no one saw the occurrence, but the condition of 
the man’s clothing and shoulder and of the dead cougar 
made it clear that things had happened just as he said. 
The cougar was undoubtedly lying in wait above the 
trail for a deer—or, for the matter of that, for a rabbit— 
and when the man suddenly appeard sprang on him, be- 
lieving that the moving object was a deer. 

A friend in Montana, who formerly used two little 30- 
pound dogs in hunting cougars, has told us that he has 
frequently seen one of these overtake a cougar, seize the 
tip of its tail in its teeth and then putting out all four 
feet in the snow brace back and try to hold the cougar. 
He added that when the cat turned about to strike at the 
dog it did so slowly and clumsily, so that the dog had 
abundant time to get out of the way. 

The size of cougars is constantly overestimated, and 
we fancy they are quite as often under 7 as over 7 feet 
in length when measured in the flesh. We think that it 
was Mr. John Fannin, Curator of the Provincial Museum 
of British Columbia, who for many years had a standing 
reward out for a cougar that would measure 8 feet in the 
flesh—and they have big cougars in British Columbia, 
too. We believe that the reward was never claimed; at-al! 
events it had not been claimed two or three years ago. 
Of course, in comparison with the lion or the tiger, the 
cougar is a small animal, and the tiger is much larger 
than the lion. 

We are disposed to agree with Mr. Wells that the 
most dangerous game in the West is the deer, but, as it 
happens. we have not known the mule deer in this re- 
spect. The whitetail deer, however, is always a danger- 
ous animal when wounded, and at least one case has 
come to our knowledge where a wounded buck, sur- 

rised, attacked and killed an old man. This was in 
ebraska, many years ago, but. the occurrence. was en- 
tirely authentic and is undoubted. 

Cases where hunters have incautiously advanced to cut 
the throat of a wounded deer, and have been then at- 


“tacked and badly cut up by the swiftly flying feet or hurt 


by the horns, have been too frequent to require especial 
mention. 

Any one who has ever been forced to be at grapples 
with acrazy dog knows howhard such an animal is to hold, 
provided it is not desired to kill it, and we know of a man 
who, getting hold of a wounded antelope in the effort to 
cut its throat, would have been delighted to let go and 
call it quits if he had dared to do so.] 


Winter Birds on Staten Island. 


Princes Bay, Staten Island; N. Y., Jan. 29—Bluebirds 
have been with us all winter. ‘A flock of wild geese was 
seen last week going north over Staten Island. Robins 
are thick around here in the cedars; but what their fate 
will be in the next four weeks is hard to say. February 
is hard on our feathered friends. -— 


[Fes. 9, 190t. 


English Woodcock. 


I NOTICE in your issues of Dec. 22, 1900, and Jan. 5, 
1901, the notes by Jay Beebe and Didymus on the pos- 
sible occurrence of the European species Scolopax 
rusticola in Michigan and New Jersey. The Michigan 
specimen is described as being similar to our bird in all 
respects except size. As the coloration of plumage 
is very different in the American and European species, 
this would at once dissipate any chance of its being other 
than an extra large Philohela minor. It is unfortunate, 
however, that the specimen was not preserved. As to the 
New Jersey bird seen, but not captured, twenty -years 
ago, it would be dangerous to speculate as to its being 
so rare a bird as the European species is in America. 
Didymus speaks of the bird in question appearing to be 
“Twice as large as a legitimate member had any right to 
be,” but how often, under certain conditions of light and 
atmosphere, does a woodcock, snipe or even a duck ap- 
pear tc be half again as large as it really is, particularly 
when it “gets up”! 

The English woodcock, while only a very rare strag- 
gier to this country, is included in the list of our birds. 
ly I mistake not, only three instances of its capture 
have been recorded. The late George N. Lawrence in- 
cluded it in his “Catalogue of Birds Observed on New 
York, Long and Staten Islands, and the Adjacent Parts 
of New Jersey,” published in the “Annals of the Lyceum 
of Natural History of New York,” Vol. VIII., April, 
1866, and writes: “I have had an example of this species 
for some years, which was sent me by Mr. Wm. Gal- 
braith, accompanied with the following note, dated Dec. 
6, 1859: ‘A poultry dealer in Washington Market in- 
formed me that he had seen in the market a strange bird, 
which in his opinion was an overgrown woodcock. I 
went to see it, and found it to be a true European 
woodcock; it fs badly shot, part of the bill and skull 
being carried away; it is fresh and otherwise in good 
order; the person I got it from said that he bought it with 
a lot of quail on board the Shrewsbury boat. I thought 
it an occurrence in our line worthy of notice.’ It was 
doubtless killed near Shrewsbury, N. J., and apparently 
with coarse shot. It was, however, in good condition, and 
after taking off its skin I had the body cooked, and was 
able to partake of a dish not usual in America. It prob- 
ably came by the way of Iceland and Greenland, a route 
by which other European species occasionally reach us.” 

In Lewis’ “American Sportsman,” Philadelphia, 1871, 
page 169, he has in a footnote as follows: “G. D. Weth- 
erell, Esq., informs us, a few days since, that a gentleman 
sent him, a year or two ago, a woodcock that weighed 
14 ounces, which was shot in New Jersey, and it was 
his intention to have it mounted, but, owing to the neg- 
ligence of the party who brought the bird it was too far 
gone before he received it.” 

There is, of course, an open question as to the proper 
identity of this specimen. In a valuable paper, “The 
Distribution and Migrations of North American Birds,” 
by the late Prof. Spencer F. Baird, published in the 
American Journal of Science and Arts, Vol. XLI., May, 
1866, he gives a list of twenty-seven species belonging to 
the European fauna which had been found up to that 
date in Iceland, Greenland and North America. The one 
species accredited to Newfoundland was the English 
woodcock. Should any sportsman kill a woodcock of 
sufficiently large size to cause any suspicion as _to its not 
being our American bird, he will, I trust, have it pre- 
served at once and forwarded to some institution for 
identification. However, the probabilities are that the 
next European bird which is taken in our country will 
be found in one of the Atlantic States, and not in the 


interior. RUTHVEN DEANE. 
Cuicaco, Jan, 7. 


Abinism in the Red-Tailed Hawk. 
; (Buteo borealis.) 


In Forest AND STREAM of Dec. 29, 1900, I note the 
record of an albino specimen at the taxidermist store of 
F. Sauter, New York. This bird is described as pure 
white, except for four reddish-brown tail feathers. This 
reminds me of a specimen of this same species which I 
saw in April, 1879. It was the property of Mr. C. J. 
Maynard, Newtonville, Mass. The bird, though much 
soiled, had been pure white with the exception of a few 
central tail feathers, which retained the normal cinnamen 
color. A pure white specimen was in the collection of 
the late Dr. P. R. Hoy, of Racine, Wis., in 1881. An- 
other was in possession of Mr. Emory C. Greenwood, of 
Ipswich, Mass., in March, 1880; and still another pure 
white one was killed on the Hoboken marshes, N. J.. 
over twenty years ago. Mr. Geo. A. Boardman, of 
Calais, Maine, has among his fine collection of albinos 
a pure white buteo, probably of the red-tailed species. It 
would be very interesting if all sportsmen would record, 
the capture of ary specimens which they may take show- 
ing any albinistic traces. This freak of nature is liable 
to occur in any bird, but is much more frequent in some 
families than in others. It is not at all unusual among 
the ducks and game birds. RuTHVEN DEANE. 


Cuicaco, Jan, 7. 


‘The Linnaean Society of New York. 


RecuLar meetings of the Society will be held in the 
American Museum of Natural History, Seventy-seventh 
street and Bighth avenue, on Tuesday evenings, Feb. 12 
and 26, at 8 o’clock, and public lectures will be given at 
the same place on Thursday evenings, Feb. 21 and 28, at 
8 o'clock. 

Feb. 12—R. L. Ditmars, “Collecting Snakes in South 
Carolina.” Illustrated with spectimens. 

Feb. 21—Public lecture. C. L. Bristol. “The Sea Gar- 
dens of Bermuda.” Illustrated with lantern slides. 

Feb, 28—Public lecture. C. Hart Merriam. “A Nat- 
uralist on the Coast of Alaska.” Illustrated with a series 
of lantern slides. 

. WALTER W. GraNcer, 


Secretary American Museum of Natural History. 
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Game Bag and Gun 
meena ‘ 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it tal 
them in Forest anp Sole profitable to advertise 


Notice. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual co'inected with the paper. 


Kl cee diliaenones 


THE man with a gun had been shut in by bad weather 
for some weeks, when there came a “February: thaw.” 
On. Saturday the sun shone clear and bright, and even 
warm, and its light was reflected with dazzling brilliancy 
by the snow that covered the ground. The ponds were 
still frozen, but South Coon River was almost free from 
ice, and the man with a gun knew that there must be 
ducks; so, after an early dinner, he struck out through 
the North Coon timber, intending to go down that stream 
to where South Coon joined it. 

North Coon was deeper water—a more sluggish cur- 
rent—and ran through the timber, so it was some days 
later than South Coon in thawing, but there was.a little 
open water in one of the long reaches, and five or six 
hundred yards down the stream our man saw some ducks 
sitting on the ice at the edge of some open water. The 
bank of the stream was ten or twelve feet high, and the 
ground level, so our man made a detour and walked 
rapidly along till he judged he was opposite the ducks, 
then began a sneak toward the river bank, stooping lower 
and lower as he neared the river, and as he got, 
still closer he lay down and wormed himself along the 
ground like a snake, till he got so near the edge of the 
bank that he raised his head slowly and just a little, and 
saw not 30 yards away six mallards sitting on the ice in 
a compact bunch, and one other mallard sitting alone 
four feet to one side of the others. He had taken the pre- 
caution to poke the muzzle over the edge of the bank 
in advance of his taking a look, and it was pointing very 
nearly at the bunch of mallards. Quiet and slow as the 
sneak had been, it was not so quiet but that the ducks 
were alarmed, and when he looked over the bank every 
reck stood straight up. In one more second every duck 
would be on the wing and the chance for a dandy pot- 
shot lost. The thing to do was to shoot quickly and bag 
the bunch of six, and he felt that he could do it, and do 
it before they flew. He just considered himself sure of 
six mallards. 
and pressed the trigger, but just as he pulled the lone 
duck that sat to one side started to fly, and he in- 
stinctively threw the gun toward it as he pulled—and not 
a duck was hit. The instant the gun swerved toward the 
lene duck he knew that everything was spoiled, but it 
was too late to help it, and quick as lightning he de- 
termined to get even with that lone duck, and springing 
to his feet he gave it the second barrel with such an 
effective aim that there was scarcely an unbroken bone 
left in its body. Then he looked after the vanishing 
birds and quoted “Of all sad words.” He also said other 
“words” which at the time seemed appropriate to the oc- 
casion. Then he put fresh shells in the gun and went 
down the river to where the ice was still solid, and 
crossing over, came back and got the dead duck. He 
wasn’t taking much interest just them in the glorious sun- 
shine and the bracing air nor the dozen or so of little 
birds that were singing around him, nor any of the many 
evidences that winter was broken, for the time, at least. 

Tramping another mile through the woods, he came to 

the mouth of South Coon, and there was a sight that 
made him forget everything but what he saw. A hun- 
dred yards above the mouth of South Coon was a sand- 
bar, perhaps 40 feet in diameter. It was so closely packed 
with mallards that there seemed to be no room for any 
more. .They were a hundred yards away, and there was 
no chance to get nearer, as the banks on either side 
were low. He studied a while about what he should do 
and finally put shells loaded with oo shot in the gun, held 
2 feet.above the raft of ducks, fired the first barrel as 
they sat on the sandbar, and the other when they were 
a few feet high. Every duck went away apparently un- 
hurt, but when they had got some hundred yards away 
one tumbled headlong to the ground. The shooter stood 
on the bank and carefully took his bearings so he could 
locate the place where the duck fell after he had crossed 
the river, and then looked at the river itself to see where 
he could wade it, and he then saw, almost at his feet, a 
broken-winged mallard drake drifting with the current. 
Another shot wilted him, and then the shooter hurried 
down the stream to a shalow place where he knew he 
could cross, and wading to the middle of the stream 
waited till the dead bird drifted to him. Then he 
crossed and walked up the river bank to where he could 
get the bearings that would locate the dead bird. It had 
fallen in a patch of thick weeds, all just alike. Not find- 
ing it when he reached the spot where he thought it had 
fallen, he tied his handkerchief to a big weed to mark 
the spot, and then began to circle around it, making 
each succeeding circle wider than the previous one. In 
this manner he was sure to hunt the ground thoroughly 
and to hunt it but once. A few circles discovered the 
duck, which would in all probability never have been 
found by the ordinary aimless, haphazard way of hunt- 
ing for a dead bird. _ 

In marking a bird that falls at a distance, always stand 

still till you have marked the spot by some object be- 

yond where the bird fell, and the further the object is be- 
yond the better. If there can be two objects in line 
beyond it is still better. Having aligned the spot, walk 
straight along the line till you have gone two or three 
rods further than where you thought the bird fell, and 
right there you will probably find it. If, from the nature 
of the ground, a detour has to be made to reach the 
. place, be sure to take bearings that will enable you to 
place yourself upon the line again after making the de- 
tour. If the bird is not found by walking along the line, 
mark the spot where you thought it fell and continue the 
search either by anne round the marked spot or by 
walking back and forth on parallet lines. To many peo- 
ple hunting for a dead bird in thick cover is a nuisance 
and the bird is seldom found, but if the search is carried 





He instantly covered the bunch all right . 


on as described above, the bird is almost certain to be 
found if it is not entirely hidden from sight. Practiced 
in this way, the certainty of finding makes the search a 
pleasure instead of an annoyance, and one soon takes 
pride in his skill in finding dead birds. If the bird is 
only winged and the cover amounts to’ anything it is 
hardly worth while to take any trouble looking for it, as 
it will be entirely hidden, but the experienced shooter 
seldom fails to note whether the bird is killed or only 
winged. 

The shooter now went to the woods that bordered the 
stream and hid the three ducks, as he was sure to re- 
turn that way, and there was no need to carry them. He 
had just finished this, when there came a mallard drake, 
flying rather low, but too far to one side. The shooter 
got behind a big tree and gave a few quacks, which 
brought the drake circling in to an easy shot for the 
man and a quick death for the duck. 

Proceeding up the river, the man with a gun cautiously 
approached a bend where there was a high bank and 
peeped over, expecting to find the ducks, if there were 
any there, on the further side in the shallow water. There 
were none in sight, and he started for the next bend, but 
had only taken a few steps, when out from under the 
high bank, right at the man’s feet, came a mallard 
splashing the water and quacking with terror. The man 
was startled almost as much as the duck, and missed with 
the first barrel before the duck was 30 feet away. Then 
he puled himself together and made sure of a kill with 
the second. The second snapped. 

The man sat down on a log. After cooling off a little 
he left himself sitting on the log and stood up in front 
of himself, and pointing a finger of scorn at himself sit- 
ting on the log, he said, “I used to think maybe you 
would get over being a natural born fool some time, but 
I am discouraged about it. I really am. It is reason- 
able to expect that you would have a pretty rank wire 
edge on you when you first started out to-day, as you 
haven't had a gun in your hands for weeks till this after- 
noon; but if losing those six mallards wasn’t enough 
to tale it out of you, you are a hopeless case. You 
ought to be sent home and your gun given to a man it 
wouldn’t be ashamed to be seen with. Now you will 
just put two empty shells in the gun, and the next time 
a duck flies you will see how easy you would have killed 
it if the gun had been loaded.” 

The empty shells were put in and the search for skulk- 
ing ducks proceeded. Presently another skulking mal- 
lard flushed and offered an easy shot, and when the man 
snapped his empty shells at it he saw how easy—how 
very easy—it was to kill a duck rising in close range, and 
although he did not get this one, it showed him how to 
get the next one—and he got it and several others with- 
out a miss. 

The setting sun found him with a heavy bag and miles 
between him and home, but he trudged cheerfully along 
till he came to the place where he had waded across 
South Coon, and found the melting snow had raised the 
river till he could not wade it, so he had to go around 
by the bridge, which made it two miles further, at which 
he grumbled somewhat, but finally pulled into town in 
fair shape an hour after dark. 

O. H. Hampton. 


Talks to Boys.—XI. 


I HAVE talked to you more or less about your dog, 
taking it for granted that you would have one; since, 
after a boy has really learned to.shoot, he wants to secure 
game birds, and will not be satisfied merely with killing 
the little birds that very small boys pursue. Not much 
can be done in shooting woodcock, quail, ruffed grouse 
cr prairie chickens without a dog—what is commonly 
called a bird dog; that is to say, either a pointer or a 
setter. Such dogs, as you all of you know, range over 
the ground before the shooter, covering much more 
territory than he could cover. Their keen scent enables 
them to detect where the birds are, or where they have 
been, and the well trained dog carefully following up 
the scent of the running bevy, approaches them, and as 
the scent grows stronger and he thus learns that the 
birds are near at hand, he stops and so notifies his 
master that the birds are close by. 

In some parts of the world, spaniels are used. They 
work very clcse to the gun, and do not stop when they 
smell the bird, but press forward the faster, trying to 
reach it. They give tongue, however, and thus warn the 
man that the birds are near, and as they are so close to 
the shooter, he is likely to have a shot when the birds 
rise. The trained pointer or setter, stopping when the 
scent becomes strong, usually waits until the shooter 
is close to him, and then either is urged forward to get 
closer to the birds and so starts them from -the ground, 
cr else the man with the gun walks ahead of the pointing 
dog, and himself causes them to take wing. 

You probably know that the act of pointing is natural 
to dogs, and to many wild animals which are hunters 
of living things. I have more than once seen a wolf 
point a bird or small animal on the prairie, when he did 
not know exactly where it was. The pointing of the 
bird dog is merely this same effort to find game, which 
man makes use of in the domestic dog, which now 
hunts for its owner instead of for itself. Often when 
you see your dog point, you will also see—if you are far 
enough in front of him to do so—his eyes roll about as 
he seeks to discover by sight just what is the position 
of the bird that he smells so strongly, the warm scent 
of which makes his nostrils twitch as he stands there 
motionless. Sometimes a young dog, whose: education 
has not been carried quite far enough, will see a bird on 
the ground before him. and after discovering it will 
plunge forward and catch it in his jaws, but an old dog, 
who understands his duty and the work the gun is likely 
to perform toward capturing the bird, will stand perfectly 
staunch and steady, even though he may plainly see the 
bird crouching before him. 

I do not. intend to try to teach you how to educate 
your dog for field work. Many books have been written 
about this, in which the best methods are set forth for 
training the dog to perform all the different operations 
required to make him serviceable to the sportsman. But 
T do wish to give you a few suggestions with regard to 
the way in which you should treat your dog so that you 
may make of him a confident, cheerful friend and com- 





mr instead of a nervous, uncertain, cringing servant. 
he higher your dog’s spirit and courage, and the greater 
his confidence in you, the more comfort you will derive 
from association with him, and the better the work he 
will do for you. Above all things avoid making him fear 


-you. Sometimes you may have to punish him, but never 


do this unless you are positive that he understands what 
he has done that is wrong, and why you are correcting 
him. Then, when you have punished him, he must un- 
derstand, and you must feel, that the error that he has 
committed is wiped out and forgotten, and that you are 
just as good comrades and friends as you were before 
he made his blunder or willfully offended. 

I shall not advise you to get either a pointer or a setter; 
you will have to make up your mind: about that, and it 
really does not make much difference which you get. 
Each breed has certain things to commend it. The 
pointer is more easily trained than the setter, but re- 
members better what it has been taught, and requires less 
work at the beginning of each shooting season than the 
setter, before settling down to the business of hunting. 
The pointer also is thought to be better for a country 
where burrs are plentiful, and also for a country where 
there is lack of water, its fine light coat enabling it te 
endure warm .weather more easily than the setter. On 
the other hand, for winter work, especially where there 
is much retrieving to be done from the water, the heavy 
coat of the setter makes it less susceptible to cold. In 
a country where briers and thorns are troublesome, and 
there is much work to be done in thickets, the setter’s 
coat again protects it. Setters are thought to be more 
affectionate than pointers, but this is not necessarily a 
point in their favor, since, from this very cause, they are 
likely to make friends with strangers and follow them off, 
to the owner’s great discomfort. If you know of any 
iriend or neighbor that has a working setter or pointer, 
whose performances in the field are satisfactory, and you 
can in any way obtain a puppy from ‘this animal, I advise 
you to secure it and to try to make the most of it. 

When you have secured a puppy there are two or three 
things that you must try to remember in connection with 
the little animal for whom you have taken the responsi- 
bility. You must remember, in the first place, that it is 
like any other yoting creature, full of spirits, utterly 
without sense of responsibility, thinking only about itself 
and entirely determined, so far as it thinks ahead at all, 


to do those things which seem pleasant to it. It is your 
business now to undertake its .education. You must 


begin by making it fond of you, and that means that you 
must treat it kindly, must play with it more or less, must 
try to feed it yourself. and to make it look to you for all 
the things that make life pleasant for it. Very patiently, 
but very firmly, you must instruct it, little by little, in 
good manners; must teach it that some things may be 
done, and that other things are under no circumstances 
permitted. You must remember that this little animal 
has no knowledge oi the English language, and that when 
you give it a command it at first has no idea what you 
are talking about, and that your words to it are merely 
sO many meaningless sounds. One of your first duties 
therefore is to teach it what these sounds are intended 
to convey, and this lesson is to be taught only by enforc- 
ing obedience to the command as soon as uttered. Thus, 
if you try to teach your dog to charge, which means to 
lie down, whenever you use this word to him in the tone 
which you intend to have obeyed place your hands on 
him and gently force him to lie down on his belly with 
his legs all under him and his head flat on the ground 
between his paws. If you do this frequently, he will very 
soon connect the word “Charge with the act of lying 
down in the posture named, and it will be but a short 
time before the word will be enough. If after he has 
learned to charge there is slowness or hesitation about 
obeying, you can then push him down sharply and 
quickly, but you must be absolutely convinced in your 
own mindthat he thoroughly comprehends what he ought 
to do when he hears this word. It is easy to confuse 
and bewilder a puppy, and it is much better to let his 
education go slowly and to be sure that he understands 
what is wanted of him, than to run the risk of confusing 
him by trying to hurry matters. 

All puppies have the qualities peculiar to extreme 
youth. They are affectionate and want to place their 
paws on people and to try to lick their faces. In the 
same way, because they are puppies, and because they are 
getting their new teeth, they are eager to be constantly 
chewing things. Puppies should not be permitted to get 
into the habit of putting their paws against people. It is 
a perfectly natural act, but once established it is a diffi- 
cult habit to break up when the dog grows older, and 
when it may become an actval nuisance to people who 
do not care to be caressed in this way. Constantly push- 
ing the dog down with the accompaniment of the word 
“Down”—spoken sharply, if the puppy imagines that he is 
being played with—will serve after a time to put an end 
to these demonstrations of affection, and it is certainly 
much pleasanter to see a young dog come and stand close 
to his master’s leg, wagging his tail and looking up, as 
if to ask ior petting, than it is to see a great lumbering 
animal throw himself against the body of the person 
whom he desires to caress. 


If you get your puppy quite young, and if you can 
procure for him a couple of balls to play with, it will save 
you some expense and a great’ deal of household criti- 
cism. A soft ball is a useful plaything for the dog, and 
can also be employed, if he is a natural retriever, in 
teaching him to fetch and carry. But he should not be 
allowed to play with it alone nor to gnaw it, for if this 
is permitted he will soon destroy it. For that purpose 
a wooden ball, rather larger than he can manage, as for 
example a small croquet ball, is best. With this he can 
occupy himself while chained to his kennel, and it: will 
help him to pass many an hour of confinement:.that 
would otherwise be weary. 

I advise you if possible to’ keep your puppy in a small 
yard or large pen most of the time, and not on chain. 
This is an important matter. A puppy wishes to be on 
the go all the time, and frets and worries on a chain 
far more than a larger dog would. Moreover keening > 
puppy on chain often results in making him bow-legged 
or out at the elbows, from the fact that he spends much 
of his time lying down. The worry and annoyance of 
being confined’ on a short chain may have a bad effeet 
on his temper, and may make the matter of training 
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him more difficult than it would otherwise be. If possi- 
ble, therefore, have a pen made for him, and line it with 
wire netting, which will keep him from being tempted 
to try to gnaw his way out in some idle moment when 
he cannot think of any other mischief to do. 

I{ you are employed and spend much of your time at 
school or at some other occupation, the puppy should be 
confined during this time. When you are free, you will 
do well to have him with you as much as you possibly 
can; to walk with him and to talk and play with him, 
strengthening in everv way the affection which he already 
feels for you, and increasing his confidence in you. But 
when you must be separated from him, do not permit 
him to run wild or to associate with other boys, or to 
any great extent with the other members of the family. 
You must teach him to regard you as his master; as the 
person from whom he takes orders and whom he must 
obey. Nothing is worse for a puppy than to have all 
the different members of the family at liberty to give 
him orders, or to shout at him, if they think he is doing 
something that he ought not to do. 

When you have secured your puppy, therefore, keep 
him with you as much as you can, even though he may 
be very small and as yet quite devoid of sense. For 
the first few months of his life, it is better, if practicable, 
to keep him in a pen rather than chained to a kennel; but 
by the time he is six months old, you can make a kennel 
ior him and keep him chained to that when you are not 
about. Or what is better still, you can stretch between 
two trees or two posts on the lawn or in the back yard, a 
section of telegraph wire as long as may be required, and 
putting over this a ring which will run freely on it, you 
can chain the dog to that and give him some measure of 
freedom, so that he can run backward and forward over 
the length of the wire. 

The first thing you must teach your dog is to per- 
form certain simple acts of obedience, to understand that 
“Here” or “Come here” means that he must come close 
up to you and stop; that “Charge” means that he must 
lie down, that “Heel” means that he must come around 
behind you and walk in your footsteps with his head 
just behind your right leg; that “Hold up” means that 
when he is at a charge he must rise to his feet. These 
things are all simple, but the work of teaching them to a 
puppy, so that he will mind, and mind instantly, takes 
a great deal of patience—perhaps more than most boys 
have. 

One-reason, I think, why boys—men too—lose patience 
with the dog that they have to handle, is, that they con- 
stantly forget that the dog does not understand what they 
mean when they speak to it. They comprehend per- 
fectly what it is that they wish done, and they take it 
for granted that the dog also understands the command 
and that he disobeys either through obstinacy or heed- 
lessness. As a matter of fact, this is seldom the case. 
Sometimes dogs are headstrong and obstinate, and wil- 
fully disobey, but this is very rarely true of a puppy, and 
if he fails to mind, that very failure is pretty good 
ore that he does not understand what is demanded 
of him. 

Do not, therefore, treat him as if he were familiar with 
the English language and were obstinate. If you saw a 
grown up person give a command to a baby unable to 
talk, and then, because it did not yield instant obedience 
to the orders given it, saw the person beat or cuff the 
little child, you would certainly think such action very 
cruel and very unreasonable. The case of your pup is 
not unlike this, and [I hope that you will never act in 
this way toward your dog, and so prove yourself cruel 
and unreasonable, or at best exceedingly thoughtless. 
] do not think that you will do so, for I believe that you 
have good common sense, and when the truth has been 
pointed out to you, that you will comprehend it and act 
sensibly about it. 

You must understand, also, that a puppy, like any other 
young animal, lacks powers of concentration. It easily 
gets tired if kept too long doing one thing. Therefore, 
when you are trying to schcol your dog, do not make 
his lessons long. If they are long continued, he will 
become tired, his attention will wander, and you will 
find your efforts wasted. It will be much better for you 
to give him very short lessons, interrupted by a spell of 
play or rest, during which he is permitted to trot about 
and investigate all sorts of matters for himself. You 
must try to make him interested in his work, and to make 
him enjoy it as a brief change from the constant games 
of romp which you will have with him. But if you con- 
tinue his lessons long enough te fatigue him, he will 
acquire a distaste for them, and will be likely to come to 
dread them and to avoid and shirk the work. 

Although you wish him to enjoy his work, yet you 
must make him understand, little by little, that this is 
work and something very different from his ordinary 
games. Therefore. when you give him a command that 
you wish to have obeyed, use toward him a different tone 
from the caressing and jolly one that you employ when 
he is at play; he will soon come to recognize the differ- 
ence, and if you are treating him with judgment, when 
you speak to him in what might be called your business 
tones, he will at once fix his attention on you and try to 
understand what it is that you wish him to do. If he 
does not respond, but seems to want to continue his 
play, take him by the collar, shake him a little and dis- 
tract his thoughts from the matter that is occupying his 
attention. You must understand that when you give 
your dog an order, you must make him mind; if this 
should take some little time—several minutes, for *ex- 
ample—it would be better for you to stop the lesson 
then, rather than to run the risk of tiring him. 

You will find that it is not difficult to make him 
charge, and after he has learned to obey the word you 
may accompany the order by the lifting of your right 
hand. ‘holding it a little above your shoulder, the fingers 
closed an¢ pointed upward and the palm directed Tees 
ward. After a short time he will recognize that signal, 
and will drop when he sees the motion made, even 
though the word “Charge” is not spoken. You should 
practice him constantly at this, and often, when he is at 
a distance from you. romping through the fields, whistle 
or call to him so that he-will look up at you, and then 
raising your hand, see if he drops. Again, make him 
“charge” at ~~ feet, and then walk away from him. 
keeping him down as you go. At first, of course, he will 
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spring to his feet and lumber after you as soon as you 
walk away, but you must take him back, make him 
charge in the same spot, and then perhaps back off from 
him, using the spoken word and the gesture sign to keep 
him duwn. When you have gone some distance from 
him, if he remains quiet, call to him “Hold up” or make 
the gesture, which is merely to throw the hand up in the 
air, and he will spring to his feet and come toward you. 
You will find the work extremely interesting, and will be 
gratified, | am sure, to see rapid progress made by the 


uppy. 
en W. G. De Groor. 


North American Association. 


. THE second annual meeting of the North American 
Fish and Game Protective Association in Montreal on 
Jan. 30 and 31 brought together a large representation 
from Canada and the United States. The president, Hon. 
S. N. Parent, Quebec, occupied the chair, and among 
others present were E. T. D. Chambers, Quebec; W. J. 
Cleghorn, Montreal; A. Irving, New York; J. D. Dea- 
con, Pembroke; H. R. Charlton, Montreal; L. O. Arm- 
strong, Montreal; S. T. Bastedo, Toronto; J. McCombie, 
Temiscamingue; E. N. Cusson, Montreal; Joseph Brunet, 
Notre Dame des Neiges; Commissioners Wm. H. Shurt- 
leff, of New Hampshire, and Charles E. Oak, of Maine; 
L. V. Laporte, Montreal; D. G. Smith, fishery commis- 
sioner for New Brunswick; Gen. F. G. Butterfield, Ver- 
mont; Chas. F, Burhans, New York; Charles A. Bram- 
ble, Montreal; E. T. Bradley, secretary Vermont Fish 
and Game League; Nelson O. Tiffany, president Society 
for Study of Song Birds, Fish and Game, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
L. B. Knight, St. John, N. B., Chief Gun Commissioner 
for New Brunswick; J. P. Oak, Skowhegan, Me.; Joseph 
Riendeau, Montreal; C. E. Britton, Gananoque; Jos. 
Rocheford, Valleyfield; J. Warren Pond, Albany, N. Y.; 
Arthur Dudemaine, Montreal; David Millar, of Lockport, 
N. Y., and R. P. Grant, of Clayton, N. Y., representing 
the New York Forest, Fish and Game League; L. Z. 
Joncas, Quebec; Rene Dupont, Quebec; C. Rankine, 
Mattawa; N. Wentworth, Hudson, N. H.; A. H. Harris, 
Quebec, Southern and Rutland railroads; J. W. Mc- 
Granty, Buckington, Vt.; Martin F. Allen, Vermont; G. 
A. Farmer, Montreal; Robert E. Plumb, Detroit; Thos. 
E. Brainerd, Montreal; Isaac H. Stearns, Montreal; E. 
Tinsley, Toronto; H. J. Kearney, Papineauville; L. E. 
Carufel, Montreal; Dr. T. A. Brisson, Montreal; Achille 
Bergeron, M. L. A.; J. M. E. Bentley, traveling agent 
Cc. V. R. R., St. Albans, Vt.; Andrew C. Cornwall, Alex- 
andria Bay, N. Y.; W. H. Thompson, Alexandria Bay, 
N. Y., secretary Anglers’ Association of St. Lawrence 
River; E. A. Davis, Bethel, Vt.; Commissioner John W. 
Titcomb, St, Johnsbury, Vt.; Dr. T. J. Finnie, Montreal 
Fish and Game Association. 


The President’s Address. 


The president in opening the meeting referred to the 
death of the Queen, and then went on to say: 

“T heartily welcome you to this annual meeting of the 
North American Fish and Game Protective Association, 
and it is a pleasure to me to be able to congratulate you 
upon the increased interest manifested in its work and 
objects, as shown by the large attendance here present. 
When I had the honor, a year ago, of being called to pre- 
side over the convention at which this association was 
formed, I briefly set forth the reasons which had actuated 
me in inviting a number of you to meet me here in the 
Government offices, and to discuss the means to be 
adopted ior the better protection of our fish and game. 

“The great and increasing value of these important 
assets of our different States and Provinces is well 
known to all of us, and I was happy to:see so many of 
you agreed with me that by banding ourselves together 
in an association of this kind we could be of much mutual 
assistance and support, especially in the neighborhood of 
our respective frontiers. 

“The past year has necessarily been one of organiza- 
tion and discussion. The proceedings of the convention 
of Feb. 2 last, and of the two committees of the associa- 
tion which met in this city last month, attracted a large 
measure of public attention. They were reported at length 
in many newspapers of the United States as well as Can- 
ada. It was a pleasure for me to undertake the printing 
and distribution of the minutes of our last meeting, and 
we all in this Province appreciate the honor you have 
done us in selecting the city of Montreal for the preseent 
meeting. 

“Two of the most important of your committees met 
here on Dec. 13 and 14, ‘1900, and the result of their 
deliberations will be shortly laid before you. It is essen- 
tial, before everything else, that the foundations of every 
useful association should be laid upon:a firm and lasting 
basis, and therefore the draft of a proposed constitution 
and by-laws for the permanent organization of the North 
American Fish and Game Protective Association, as 
framed by the committee named for that purpose, is ready 
for your consideration. ; 

“When the association has decided upon its constitu- 
tion and by-laws, the way will be plain for the enrollment 
of members, and for the election of officers, and for the 
prosecution of the good work for which we associated 
ourselves together. 

“In this latter connection, I am glad to be able to state 
that = committee upon the possibilities of harmoniz- 
ing the laws of the different Provinces and border States 
will present a carefully considered report at the present 
meeting. 

“TI should like to be with you throughout the profitable 
discussion that, no doubt, will follow the presentation of 
the reports referred to.. Unfortunately for me, the stern 
dictates of duty have otherwise decreed, and the new and 
enlarged responsibilities which have fallen upon my 
shoulders since we last met together necessitate, I regret 


to say, my immediate withdrawal from the present meet- 
in 


a 


g. 
“T am reluctantly compelled to ae in your hands my 
resignation of the office of president of this association, 
with which you were good enough to honor me a year 
ago, and to ask you to appoint a provisional chairman, in 
order that I may attend a meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Province. You may rest assured, gentlemen, 


that I shall always prize very highly the memory of the 


‘ 
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" fact that I have been the first president of this association, 


and I can assure you I shall always be happy to second 
your efforts, so far as may be compatible with the proper 
performance of my public duties. : 

“The North American Fish and Game Protective As- 
sociation comes into active existence in the early part of 
this opening year of the new century, and I sincerely 
wish for it prolonged existence, prosperity and useful- 
ness, the beneficial effects of which will, I hope, go on 
increasing, and bear good fruit throughout the centuries 
that are yet to be born.” , 

Hon. W. H. Shurtleff, speaking for the Americans 
present, paid a warm and sympathetic tribute to the mem- 
ory of the Queen. 5 

Hon. Mr. Parent then took leave of the meeting, and 
Mr. L. Z. Joncas was elected provisional chairman. — 

The report submitted by the Constitution Committee 
was adopted. These officers were elected: 

President—J. W. Titcomb, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Secretary-Treasurer—L. Z. Joncas, Quebec. 

Vice-Presidents—Maine, Hon. H. O. Stanley, Dixfield; 
Mamneenanas, ee Fottler, Jr., Boston; New Bruns- 
wick, Hon. A. T. Dunn, St. John; New Hampshire, Hon. 
Nat. Wentworth, Hudsun Centre; New York, C. H. 
Wilson, Glass Falls; Nova Scotia, Hon. J. W. Longley: 
Ontario, Hon. F. R. Latchford, Toronto; Quebec, Dr. T. 
C. Brainerd, Montreal; Vermont, Gen. F. G. Butterfield, 
Derby Line. 

Executive Committee—Maine, Hon. L. T. Carlton, 
Winthrop; Massacusetts, F. S. Hodges, Boston; Michi- 

an, Henry Russell, Detroit; New Brunswick, D. G. 
gnith, Chatham; New Hampshire, Hon. W. H. Shurtleff; 
New York, Hon. David Miller, Lockport; Ontario, S. T. 
Bastedo, Toronto; Quebec, C. E. E. Ussher, Montreal. 

Membership Committee—E. T. D. Chambers, Quebec; 
Dr. W. H. Drummond, Montreal; Gen. W. W. Henry, 
United States Consul, Quebec. 

Auditing Committee—L. O. Armstrong, Montreal; W. 
J. Cleghorn, Montreal. 7 

It was decided to recommend to the Executive Com- 
mittee that Hon. Mr. Parent be made the first honorary 
member of the association, with the rank of Honorary 
President. 


Report of Committee on Laws, 
The report of the committee on the possibilities of har- 


monizing the fish and game laws of the Provinces and 


States was submitted, and its recommendations were con- 
sidered seriatim, those that were dealt with being passed 
in the following form: 

“That the open season for moose, caribou and red deer 
in all the border States and Provinces should generally 
be from Sept. 15 to Nov. 30. inclusive, but that for cer- 
tain sections of a Province or State, where moose are de- 
creasing, it may be desirable to make partial or entirely 
close seasons; that it is recognized that in northern dis- 
tricts a longer season for caribou is desirable, though 
great care ‘should be observed in extending it beyond 
that for moose; and that in districts where red deer are 
few in number it is desirable that the open season be 
further restricted. Where, however, in the opinion of 
the State or Provincial officials having charge of the 
preservation of moose, caribou or deer, a still shorter 
open season is desirable than is herein mentioned, the 
association approve of such restrictions, but within the 
limits above mentioned. 

“That the numbers of moose, caribou and deer killed 
by one hunter during a single season be limited to one 
bull’ moose, one caribou and two deer, and that hunters 
do all in their power to protect calves and females of such 
game, and that the pursuing of moose, caribou and deer 
with dogs be prohibited. 

er spring shooting or killing of game birds be abol- 
ishe 

“That the close season for beaver should be extended 
until 1905 in all the States and border Provinces. 

“That the open season be from Sept. 15 to Dec. 15 for 
all species of grouse, with the exception of ptarmigan, 
for woodcock, snipe and duck of all kinds, including 
swans and geese, rail. plover and other birds known as 
shore birds or waders.” 

In the evening President Titcomb gave a very inter- 
esting illustrated talk on fishculture. 


Second Day. 


When the association reassembled Thursday morning, 
President Titcomb in the chair, consideration of the re- 
port of the committee on the possibilities of harmonizing 
the fish and game laws of the Provinces and States was 
continued. 

The following recommendations contained in the re- 
port were adopted without discussion: 

“That every State and Province should adopt laws lim- 
iting the number of game birds that may be killed by 
each hunter per day, and the number, weight and size of 
game fish which may be caught by each angler. 

“That a permanent protective law be urged against the 
destruction of insectivorous birds and other birds useful 
to agriculture. 

“That the exportation of speckled or brook trout be 
totally prohibited, save with the exception of fish caught 
by any tourist or summer visitor, the total weight of such 
fish not to exceed thirty pounds net, and limited to the 
lawful catch of two days’ angling.” 

The following was also agreed to, an amendment by 
Mr. R. P. Grant to substitute June 9 for July 1 being lost: 
“That in all the waters dividing the States and Provinces 
ae open season for black bass shall be from July 1 to 

an. 1.” 

The next recommendation read: “That all net fishing 
be prohibited in Lake Champlain, in the spring of the 
yom, in New York. Vermont and the Province of Que- 

aa 

In the course of the discussion Mr. L. Z. Joncas said 
that -the. department at Quebec had decided to prohibit 
any summer fishing in Lake St. Francis, and the advisa- 
bleness of doing the same with Lake St. Peter was being 
considered. 

Mr. J. M. E. Bentley spoke against the pernicious 
practice of commercial fishing,: which he spoke of as 
wholesale slaughter, and expressed the opinion that the 
only way to-stop it was by harmonizing the laws. 

The committee’s recommendation was concurred in, as 


was also the. following, without discussion, after which 
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an adjournment took place for luncheon: “That the pur- 
suing, shooting at or killing of any of the animals or 
birds specified in the foregoing recommendations should 
be entirely prohibited at all other times than those speci- 
fied in such recommendations.” 


Tag and Coupon System. 

In the afternoon the following recommendation was 
agreed to without discussion: 

“That the tag and coupon system in use in Ontario and 
Michigan be adopted by all the Provinces and States, and 
that marketmen, game dealers, buyers, sellers and tan- 
ners of deer, moose and caribou skins, and proprietors of 
hunting camps be duly licensed, if such a system can be 
legally so arranged, by the chief game authorities of the 
States and Provinces, to whom they shall periodically re- 
port.” 

The next recommendation read: 

“That the possession, sale and exportation of all game 
birds and animals should be prohibited after the expiry 
of fifteen days after the close of the open season for the 
birds or animals, as the case may be, in each State or 
Province in which taken or killed, each article to be ac- 
companied by a coupon from a license authorizing the 
killing or capture of the same in such State or Province.” 

Mr. N. E. Cormier thought that the recommendation 
went a little too far, as it interfered with the rights of the 
individual. It might happen that a person legally obtained 
game during the open season, but did not desire to eat 
it until later, and vet, under this recommendation, it would 
be unlawful for him to have it in his possession more than 
fifteen days after the close season came in. There should 
be a clause in the law to protect the private individual 
who wished to store game in cold storage for his own use. 

Mr. C. E. Oak expressed the opinion that game. if 
lawfully obtained, could be held until the day of judgment 
by a person, if he wished to do so. The transportation 
and sale of it was a different matter altogether. 

Mr. D. G. Smith remarked that many high authorities 
held that such a law was ultra vires. That was a ques- 
tion, however, which he did not want to raise, and he 
thought they had better let the law stand as it is. 

Mr. J. McCombie did not think that the law was meant 
for the private individual at all, but for the pot-hunter 
and game dealer. 

Mr. S. T. Bastedo said that the Ontario law had worked 
admirably. It provided for the game dealer and the pri- 
vate individual, and there had been no bother in connec- 
tion with it. 

The committee’s recommendation was adopted. 

After the following had been concurred in, the com- 
mittee’s report was adopted en bloc: 

“That a bounty sufficient to insure the trapping of 
wolves should be offered in Quebec, Ontario and New 
Brunswick, where these pests are sufficiently numerous 
to be a detriment to the game supply, and that the mini- 
mum amount of such bounty should be fifteen dollars.” 


Extend Association’s Work. 


It was moved by Mr. C. E. E. Ussher, seconded by Mr. 
C. E. Oak: : 

“Whereas, The results, so far, show that the federation 
of the fish and game interests of the eastern border States 
and Provinces, which at present constitute the North 
American Fish and Game Protective Association, has ac- 
complished and will do excellent work in the directions 
set forth in the constitution of this association;.and 

“Whereas, Although we desire to further the objects of 
this association by the accession of all the western border 
States and Provinces, we believe the long distances sepa- 
rating them, and necessitating many miles of travel to at- 
tend meetings, will prevent the practicable operating of 
an association embracing all the border States and 
Provinces from the Atlantic to the Pacific; and x 

“Whereas, It is our belief that the objects for which 
this association was formed can be furthered by the for- 
mation, as soon as it can be arranged conveniently, of 
such other groups or federations of the fish and game in- 
terests of the border States and Provinces as may be 
suitable, with an extension of the same idea, at such later 
date as it may be feasible, to cover all North America 
with such federations; and j 

“Whereas, It is desirable, if such federations be formed, 
that those which are contiguous should keep in touch to 
the extent at least of sending one or more delegates to 
each other’s annual meetings; therefore, be it = ; 

“Resolved, That the secretary of this association is 
hereby instructed to send, as soon as printed, a copy of 
this preamble and resolution, together with a copy of the 
printed proceedings of this meeting and the constitution 
and by-laws, to the chief game and fish authorities of 
Minnesota, Manitoba, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
British Columbia and Washington, and the Northwest 
Territories, of Alberta. Assiniboia and Saskatchewan, as 
a respectful suggestion: from this association for their 
earnest consideration.” 

This was unanimously adopted. ; 7 

On the recommendation of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, Senator Power, of Halifax, was apointed Nova 
Scotia’s representative on the Executive Committee, and 
Mr. E, A. Davis, of Bethel, was put upon the same com- 
mittee to represent Vermont, in place of Mr. J. W. Tit- 
comb, who had been elected president. 

It was moved by Mr. Smiley, seconded by Dr. Drum- 
mond, and unanimously agreed to: “That this associa- 
tion draw the attention of the Department of the Interior 
of the Dominion of Canada to the fact that large numbers 
of moose and caribou are being destroyed in ukon Ter- 
titory, and request that some protective measures be 
adopted or put in force in that region.” 2 

The Lacey Bill. 

Mr, C. E. Oak remarked that the most important and 
far-reaching legislation which has been enacted in the 
United tSates for many years was what was known as the 
Lacey bill, which passed Congress last May. The object 
of the bill was to prevent the shipping of fish or e 
from one State to another, contrary to the laws of the 
State from which it was shipped. The Lacey bill, how- 
ever, was not international, and, therefore, he moved to 
the effect that the association favor the amendment of the 
Lacey bill in such. form as to prohibit, Aes penalty of 
forfeiture of goods and of imprisonment of offenders, the 
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bringing into the United States of any fish or game, furs, 
or fur-bearing animals that had been killed or had in 
possession in violation of the laws of the State or country 
in which the same had been killed, or in which any such 
fish or game should be unlawfully had in possession under 
or by the laws of the State into which any such fish or 
game be brought into the United States.’ That the presi- 
dent transmit a copy of the resolution to the Hon. Mr. 
Lacey with the request that he make such efforts as he 
can to carry the resolution into effect; and that Canadian 
legislators be urged to enact similar laws, with the above 
amendments. 

This was seconded by Mr. C. E. E. Ussher and unani- 
mously carried. 

Mr. C. H. Wilson referred to the subject of spring 
shooting, and said that. the State of New York seemed 
to be, with one exception, the principal aggressor in the 
matter. He contended that if spring shooting was abol- 
ished there would soon be a very large quantity of marsh 
ducks in the State of New York. 

Mr. Parker said that spring shooting had been abolished 
for some years in Ontario, and with very beneficial re- 
sults. There was no doubt that spring shooting had done 
more to decrease the number of waterfowl than all other 
causes put together. If anything could be done to stop 
spring shooting, there would be fair and reasonable 
shooting for all time to come, in the fall. It was the 
bounden duty of every true sportsman to bring all 
pressure possible to bear to have this miserable and. bar- 
barous practice abolished. 


Abolish Spring” Shooting. 


On the motion of Mr. N. E. Cormier, seconded by Dr. 
Drummond, it was agreed that, as the general laws of the 
adjoining States and Provinces, except those of New 
York and Quebec, prohibited: spring shooting of water- 
fowl, and as it was desirable that such shooting should be 
prohibited by the laws of all the adjoining States and 
Provinces, the association petition the legislators of the 
State of New York and the Province of Quebec to enact 
a law which will prohibit spring shooting of waterfowl in 
that State and Province. 

Mr. C. E. Oak made mention of the fact that some 
associations lent themselves as advertising mediums, and 
after expressing the hope that the North American Fish 
and Game Protective Association would ever keep clear 
of this, he moved: “That it is the sense of this association 
that it should in no respect serve as an advertising 
medium. for any sportsman’s resort, sporting goods, rail- 
road or steamboat lines, or anything else in the way of 
merchandise or transportation.” 

This was seconded by Mr. Ussher and unanimously 
adopted. 

The president reported, on behalf of the Executive 
Committee, that they recommend that the next annual 
meeting be held in Vermont, the selection of the place 
being ieft in the hands of the president. 

This was agreed to, after a little discussion. 

Dr. Drummond called attention to the fact- that at the 
last meeting a resolution was adopted for transmission to 
the different Legislatures, but which had not’ yet been 
forwarded, objecting to the remission by State officials 
cr governments of fines imposed on offenders against the 
game laws, or suspension of sentence, for any reason, 
political or otherwise. 

The motion was reaffirmed. and the permanent officials 
were requested to send copies thereof to the different 
governments. 

This concluded the business of the meeting. 


Pheasants on Vancouver Island. 


PEOPLE in the United States are rather given to be- 
lieving that in game protection, the handling of Indians 
and some other matters the Dominion of Canada is much 
more effcient than our State or Federal Government. In 
some matters this belief may have foundation in fact, but, 
whether true or not, the Canadian Provincial Govern- 
ment certainly have their troubles in regard to game 
protection, and there are in Canada, as in the United 
States, men whose savage and selfish instincts lead them 
to violate the game laws and thus to take a most unfair 
advantage of their fellow men, who may be just as keen 
sportsmen, but are more law-abiding. 

The following from the Cumberland (B. C.) News tells 
of the ruthless destruction of pheasants in the central part 
of Vancouver Island, and calls for action by the authori- 
ties. The News preaches good doctrine: 

Many and loud are the complaints of law-abiding 
sportsmen of the flagrant breaking of the game laws in 
our district, especially regarding pheasants. It is au- 
thoritatively asserted that these birds, not only cocks, but 
hens also, are being brought into town every day by 
men who pretend to call themselves sportsmen. In this 
respect the law is thrice broken. Pheasants of both sexes 
are by law protected at present. Hens are protected at 
all times, and it is now the close season for all these birds. 

This protection is all on paper. The pot-hunter, who is 
far lower in instinct than the savage, goes fearlessly on his 
murderous way, slaying the helpless birds which by all 
written and moral laws he should protect. The savage 
will kill a bird when hunger and food necessity com- 

els him. The pot-hunter—let us call him the avicide— 
Kills at all times, and no wonder need be felt if he kills 
the hen pheasant or the grouse while sitting on her nest. 
Indeed, that will probably be what he will do, for then 
he will not be risking a miss at a flying bird. It should 
be borne in mind that these birds were brought here, kept 
and fed, and then turned loose to breed, at a good deal of 
expense and a large amount of trouble, and those who 
wantonly kill them now are not only breaking the law of 
the land but are ruthlessly destroying the fruits of the 
labors of a few who were disinterested enough to go to 
the trouble and expense to provide a source of sport to 
all. It is the intention of some of the last mentioned 
class to subscribe funds to introduce the Virginia quail 
into the neighborhood of our town, which bird, besides 
being the leading gallinaceous game bird of America, is 
also, instead of being destructive, of great benefit to 
agriculture, being a destroyer of insects of all kinds. All 
tho are interested will voluntarily bind themselves to 
these birds for a term of years, irrespective of 


any law, and will promise to promptly inform and bring 


to justice any person found destroying them. One some- 
times hears a complaint that some farmers will not allow 
shooting on their places. We say that the farmer who 
does so is worthy of the highest commendation, and we 
are in a position to assert positively that this stand was 
taken by some of the leading farmers of the district be- 
cause the ubiquitous pot-hunter would follow the pheas- 
ants right to the doors of the barnyards, without as much 
as “by your leave,” when those same farmers had all 
summer long been caring for a brood of the birds for 
the pleasure of having them about, and we further say 
that we are willing to wager that we personally can ob- 
tain permission from any farmer in the district to shoot 
over his place in season, and in moderation. And so can 
any true sportsman—which means one who can ask per- 
mission. and, which gained, can shoot moderately; not 
murderously. Meanwhile in the case of the pheasants 
being killed, the police should take a hand. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


All About the National Parks, 


Feb. 1—Dr. C. P. Ambler, of Asheville, N. C., secre- 
tary of the Appalachian National Park Association, writes 
under date of Jan. 25.as below regarding the very flatter- 
ing success which seems to be attending the movement for 
a big reserve of lands in that beautiful region of the 
South, which ought always to remain dear to American 
hearts and be kept pure for American eyes. since it was 
the home and starting place of the American life which 
later broke over the Appalachians to build the West: 

“We are still pushing the Appalachian National Park 
movement. I inclose you a copy of the special message 
from the President to the Senate and House pertaining to 
our movement, and also a letter from the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the President regarding the same. You 
will find that both the President and Secretary recom- 
mend an appropriation for the purpose of establishing a 
national forest reserve in the Southern Appalachians, and 
upon their recommendation our Senators and Congress- 
men have introduced a bill praying for an appropriation 
of five million dollars into the Senate and House. 

“The success which we have met up to this time, and I 
must say that such indorsement from the President and 
the Secretary of Agriculture are good indorsements, has 
been secured. first, by everlastingly sticking at it, and sec- 
ond, by organizing and laying plans and then following 
them out to the letter. As you know, we organized about 
two years ago, and the work from that time to this has 
been pursued along lines which were then agreed upon. 
We believe we are going to win.” 

The message from President McKinley reads thus: 

“To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

“T transmit herewith for the information of the Con- 
gress, a letter from the Secretary of Agricul ure, in which 
he presents a preliminary report of investigations upon the 
forests of the southern Appalachian Mountain region. 
Upon the basis of the facts established by this investiga- 
tion, the Secre‘ary of Agriculture recommends the pur- 
chase of land for a national forest reserve in western 
North Carolina, eastern Tennessee and adjacent States. I 
commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress 
the reasons upon which the recommendation rests. 

“Wittiam McKINLEY.” 

As to the region in question, i:s fitness for the purpose 
of a national reserve is unquestioned. “Where,” asks the 
writer of some of its descriptions, “can you find such 
rare natural beauty as in western North Carolina and 
eastern Tennessee, or, more definitely speaking. in the 
Great Smoky Mountains, the Balsam Mountains, and 
the Black and Craggy moun‘ains? Here are the most 
beautiful as well as the highest mountains east of the 
lofty Western ranges; forty-three mountains of over 6.000 
feet in altitude, as well as a great number of inferior 
height, all clothed with virgin forests and intersecied by 
deep valleys, abounding in “saa, rivers and waterfalls, 
combine to make this region one of unsurpassed attrac- 
tiveness.” 


A New Mexican Park. 


And now comes yet another movement for a national 
park, this time from New Mexico, and like all the other 
enterprises of similar nature which have been coming up, 
of great merit and desirability. It is likely that few pa 
of the country are less generally known than the 
Southwest, and to have some of it kept unchanged, as. 


has been for centuries in the slow sun of that/@ncient % 


calls this a cliff dweller’ park, and the Washi dis- 
pa:ches have this regarding it: 

“At the urgent request of the Secretary of t 
and the Commissioner of the General nd 
have been introduced in the House and Senat 
ably reported from the Public Lands Commi 
aside 153.620 acres of land in the Territoty of New 
Mexico as a public park, to be known ag.the Cliff 
Dwellers’ National Park. The object is to preserve the 
prehistoric caves and ruins and other works and relics 
which abound in this reservation, which are looked. upon 
by eclenaeen as of the greatest value to the scientific 
world. 

“Special Agent James D. Mankin, of the Land Office, in 
a report to the Land Office, says: 

“*The coun.ry is a plateau varying from 6,000 feet in 
altitude on the east to 9000 feet on the west. It is evi- 
dently of volcanic origin. 

“*The district is noted chiefly for the remains of pre- 
historic civilization with which it is covered.’ ” 

There is this to be said in favor of the New Mexican 
park, that it contains nothing which the Hon. Thomas 
Shevlin. of Minneapolis, wants. Were this not the 
it might be well for the Government at Washiggft 
consult with the Hon. Thomas before taking ya 
hasty steps in this matter. 


region. is something to be hoped. The bill nplon is 
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Minnesota National Park, which is so near 
ceheciet the ane 

“The bill propose ’ Representative 
the Nelson law. will probably be introdu 
Eddy and T, B, Walker, of Minneag 
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McCormick, representing the Weyerhaeuser interests, had 
a conference over the matter to-night. ‘The two atter 
were at the Indian Office to-day in conference with the 
officials, The Eddy bill is approved by the Indian Com- 
missioner, and it will at once be submitted to Secretary 
Hitchcock. It provides, first, for the sale of the timber 
on the reservations, the lands to be reserved for agricul- 
tural purposes; second, the timber is to be sold in tracts 
large enough to justify the erection of mills on the 
reservation, and third, the system of estimating is 
abolished, and the pine is to be sold on the bank.” 

Thus it may be seen that we are very apt to have a park 
up in Minnesota, after the lumbermen have reduced it to 
a condition bordering upon the cloistered quiet of an Aztec 
cliff dwellers’ cemetery. It is our great and abiding con- 
solation that we shall not be debarred from going up 
there and gazing at the stumps of the trees which have 

one to keep the wolf from the door of the Hon. Thomas 

hevlin and his very good friends who help him divide 
his trains at the right place when he is helping entertain 
guests on a Congressional trip. 


Last from the Park. 


Feb. 2—The news from Washington on Jan. 30, in re- 
gard to the Minnesota Park, states that Secretary Hitch- 
cock has approved the Eddy bill and its amendments to 
the Nelson law. It is thought that mills will be erected 
on the reservations and their pine will be cut, and that the 
passage of the bill creating a national park will be per- 
manently blocked. There is a rumor out that the backers 
of the park enterprise will combine with those interested 
in like projects in other parts of the country. It is be- 
lieved that the Eddy bill will probably pass. The attitude 
of Mr. Eddy himself toward the park has been clear all 
along. He does not want the park, but does want io 
see the lumber interests advanced. 


Weights of Canada Quail. 


A pleasant letter from W. B. Wells, of Chatham, Ont., 
takes up the question gf weights of quail, and it would 
seem that the belt for big quail belongs across the border. 
I always thought these Canada birds the largest of their 
species I have ever seen, but a 9%-ounce bird is surely a 
stunner. Mr. Wells writes: : 

“Last December when quail shooting from a little inn 
not more than two miles from the shore of Lake St. 
Clair. I saw some quail weighed. These weighis were 
taken to decide a small bet as to the weight of a cock and 
hen. Another shooter said he had one that would beat 
either, which it did. The hen went 714 ounces. the cock 
8 ounces, and the other cock 9 ounces. When these were 
being weighed on the grocer’s scales next door, I got 
them to take in a dozen—not picked birds—and they went 
5% pounds. These birds were quite strong and fast, as 
I found out. The friend with whom I shot was down a 
few days before I got there and was a little tired, and as 
it was blowing half a gale all the time, he soon acknowl- 
edged that he was outclassed. While I was fresh, I did 
fairly well, but after a couple of days I was no better, and 
so we ended up with the birds on top. Duck shooting has 
been below the average with us the past year. Canvas- 
backs, both on Lake St. Clair and at Rond Eau, on Lake 
Erie, were unusually plentiful. Quail were not so plentiful 
in Kent, but in Essex the county to the west, were more 
plentiful than last season, and no one can tell the reason.” 


Can’t Lose Them. 


Gratiot county, Mich., has paid $11,000 in three years 
as sparrow bounties, and the birds seem to enjoy it, being 
apparently more numerous than ever. Mr. Lorenzo 
Tabor, of Adrian, Mich., some years ago thought it would 
be a good thing to import a few pairs of these nice little 
English birds to Michigan. It was nice—for the sparrows 
You can’t lose them now. i 


Illinois Fish Law. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Feb. 2—Dr. S. P. Bartlett, who is to 
have charge of the fish exhibit at the Chicago Sportsmen's 
Show, has been obliged to absent himself from Chicago 
and-to be on hand at Springfield, because he is having his 
regular season of dread lest somebody tinker with the fish 
laws. There is no doubt that a pretty strong attempt 
will be made to effect some changes. The amateur fisher- 
men say that the present law is in the interest of the 
market fishermen, who are seining everything out of the 

ri Dr. Bartlett and Mr. Cohen think that it may be 
prohibit seines from April 15 to Aug. 1, and their 
Will, introduce that measure, as well as a clause pro- 
he use of hook and line within 400 feet of any 

yveen April 15 and Aug. 1. The real battle in 

the game laws is not yet fully on, but the usual 

mew measures, freaks and otherwise, are duly 
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on hand...’ 
in| Aim of the Illinois Association. CD 
Hon. 


es R. B. Van Cleave, of Springfield. i- 
dent of the’ Illinois State Sportsmen's Rootes 
personal letter just at hand, goes on to say that the Asso- 
‘ elation d6€S' not intend to confine itself purely to trap- 
shooting matters. “Our aim,” says he, “is to aid and 
encou the propagation and preservation of game and 
= gga ae ak tournament being only a pleasant 

matter o 
ae on oon importance. Help us along these 
If the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association wishes to 
do something practical in the way of preserving the game 
of Illinois and the West, it has three things ahead of 
it which it might try to do: First. to put Illinois at the 
head of the line of those States which will not permit 
game to be sold within their borders. Second. to try to 
get the State of Missouri to prohibit the export of game 
Third, to try to get the State of Nebraska to prohibit the 
att of game. k up the sources of supply and cut 
Sdemand for this Western’ game, and the sports- 
mga a chance for a little shooting. Otherwise all 
ite associations are going to become trap- 
mociations and nothing more. The game will 
erly preserved under the system of protec- 
ogue, and our laws are persistently and 


iley, of this city, one of our well-kn 
is visiting Florida this winter. is ‘tas 
ssee for some time, and since 


HeRQ nit him hy elegraphed ack To Chengo 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


to his old fishing crony, W. H. English, for some live 
frogs.’ Four dozen frogs were sent to him, and at last 
accounts he was doing business with the big black bass. 
Florida must be a poor sort of place if it can’t raise frogs. 

Mr. Fred M. Stephenson, of Menominee, Mich., presi- 
dent of the Gaylord Club, of that region, and a very 
seeereae sportsman, is in Chicago for a-short time to- 
ay. 

Live Sheep and Goats. 


Matters are going on swimmingly with the first Sports- 
men’s Show ever held in Chicago, and the time of any 
doubt is past regarding the success of the enterprise. 
Chicago does not do things by halves, and this show will 
break the record of first appearances. Large numbers 
of the wild animals which will be shown at the Coliseum 
are now coming into the city and will be taken care of by 
Cy De Vry, who used to handle the animals at Lincoln 
Park. A very large pumber of foreign ducks, imported 
from Europe, reached Chicago this week via Boston. We 
are also promised some good specimens of the Scotch 
red deer. There are several good specimens of live mus- 
callunge and of live ouananiche, now waiting for the cur- 
tain to rise. Yesterday a telegram was received from 
our old friend, Jack Monroe, of the Blackfoot Reserva- 
tion, Mont., who sets a price on wild sheep and wild 
goats which he has in hand, and it is thought that ar- 
rangements will be closed by which these animals will 
be secured and shown at the exposition. Mr. J. H. 
Morrison, of the same reservation, has been out in the 
mountains for several days on a similar’ quest. Maybe you 
can rope a wild goat and bring him here to Chicago and 
show him alive, but on the face of things this looks a 
little bit hard to do. 

The scheme of decoration for the Coliseum has been 
submitted by the artists, Mr. W. L. Wells and Mr. H. G. 
Maratta. There will be liberal use made of the old 
Roman idea oak leaf garlands and wreaths, as well as 
the customary evergreen effects. The list of exhibitors 
is now nearly full, and the class of attractions is of very 
high order at this writing, with more and good ones 
steadily coming in. Among other things to be shown 
here will be the Palmer collection of heads and horns 
from Davenport, Ia., with full exhibits from Kaempfer, 
Periolat and other taxidermists and dealers, to say nothing 
of the collections of amateur sportsmen all over the West. 


The Sportsmen’s Year. 


The holiday season seems to be the only time when 
American business men catch their breath and take the 
liberty of doing any thinking about the pleasanter side of 
life. It seems to be a growing custom among sportsmen 
to remember each other at that season with little gifts of 
things prized by sportsmen. A friend writes me that two 
of his friends have made him a Christmas present of a 
splendid salmon rod, with reel and line. Another sends 
to him a book which tells about the out of doors. What 
is the result? My friend lays aside his savage business 
air, sits down and thaws out a little, and eke indites a 
letter to a friend, which shows that a business man may 
have a long memory and a soft spot in his heart: 

“T can look back to so many of our hunting and fish- 
ing trips,” he says, “and so many incidents that still give 
me pleasure, that I am often reminded that really the 
best time comes after you get home. I can remember 
down along the dusty shores at the Long X crossing how 
you used to lie abed mornnigs and then corral the over- 
supply of sugar. I can remember the time Dan Seib 
went out to shoot the deer at moonlight, and we tried to 
fool him by hanging an overcoat up in the bushes, and 
tied a string to it so as to pull it and make him think it 
was a bear. I can recall when old Bob Schultz got the 
buck fever and could not shoot a deer that came right up 
the bank in his face; and I shall never forget the night 
that you got lost down on the Magpie, and the tramp in 
the morning looking for you and the welcome sight of 
yourself coming along on Paddock’s faithful old horse, Do 
you remember the first trip when you were just getting 
over typhoid fever, and espied the badger, and nearly 
killed yourself running after it and shooting him with 
fine shot? And the day we nearly lost our lives chasing 
the wounded canvasback over on Lake Isabel in the 
little tin boat, and what shooting we had? Now that I 
have started, I could keep up a string of these reminis- 
cences, I verily believe, all day. Last, but not least, is 
that fishing trip on the North Branch of the Au Sable. 
Was there ever a more enjoyable day than the three of 
us, my brother Ed, you and I, put in together? How the 
trout did take the fly, and how nearly used up I was that 
night when we reached the car! 

“These things live in a man’s memory and make him 
younger again, and also make him wish he still was 
young and could never grow old. The book you have 
sent me is magnificent. It recalls a lot of my Arizona 
and New Mexico trips: the cactus standing tall and 
straight 20 or 30 feet High, the running partridge, then 
the grouse, the cold north wind and the snow, and my 
old favorite, the ruffed grouse, on which I have had such 
fine shooting here at home this fall. Indeed, what a lot 
of good times we can have all over again!” 


The Infernal Regions. 


Even paraphrased, the foregoing sub head is not alto- 
gether pleasant to contemplate. Yet it came about this 
way: A friend and I were walking down the street the 
other day, in one of those lowering, black, sooty fogs 
which can be seen nowhere but in this benighted town, 
where dirt is dominant. We smelled a scent of pitch and 
burning pine. Then all at once, as we turned around the 
corner, we saw 2 long line of shallow fires that stretched 
across the street. (The street-car men were thawing out 
the track.) From these fires the smoke arose to join the 
other smoke in an air so dense that you could hardly see 
20 feet ahead. It was a scene which, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the rattlings and bangings and shoutings of 
the place, seemed weird and impressive enough. 

“T have always thought,” said my friend meditatively, 
“that Chicago was situated close to the infernal regions. 
I see that the latter locality is just coming through.” 

And, provided that one were under. life sentence, and 
had to live in a big city from day to day, and never see 
any country cleaner and greener, any sky any sweeter, 


provided that he could hear nothing more restful than 
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the nerve-jarring clamor of the city, what indeed would 
life be for him but a section of the infernal regions? 

We need the out-of-doors. Every year American life 
becomes more urgent and high-keyed. More and more 
men go- down in the harness as though struck by light- 
ning. Sometimes I watch the big chains which carry the 
elevators up and down in the building where I office. 
Once in a while we read of one of these chains breaking. 
The experts say that iron sometimes gets crystallized, and 
hence snaps. It is the peculiarity of business life nowa- 
days that it crystallizes men. Once in a while they snap. 
They surely do not snap so often or so suddenly if once 
in a while they get ont of this pandemonium of the town 
and into the sweet air, and on the sweet earth which God 
meant all men should enjoy. 

This is my sermon at the beginning of the year, and I 
am going to try to practice a little of my own preaching 
before the year is out. What's the fun of living if you 
are dead? 


E. Hove. 
Hartrorp BuitpincG, Chicago, Ill. 


American Wildfowl and How to 
Take Them.—XXI. 


BY GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL, 
(Continued from page 87.) 
‘Spectacled Eider. 
Arctonetta fischeri (BRANDT). 


In the adult male the space immediately about the eye 
is silky white, bordered by a line of velvety black, be- 
fore and behind. The feathers between the eye and the 
bill are stiff, and extend over the bill almost to the nos- 
tril. At the base of the bill they are white, changing to 
dark green, which grows paler toward the black bar 
before the eye. Crown and back of the head, running 
down a little way on the neck, pale olive green. Be- 
neath the space around the eye a strip extends back to 
meet the olive green, which is deep dull green. The 
head and neck, except as stated, are white. All the 
lower parts, including the upper breast, are pale leaden 
gray; while the whole back and wing, except the greater 
wing coverts, the tertiaries and a patch on each side of 
the rump, are yellowish white. The bill is orange, deep- 
est along the edge, and pale on the nail. The eyes are 
pale blue or bluish white. The feet and legs are yel- 
lowish. : 

In the adult female the head generally is buffy, streaked 
with dusky. A strip of brown runs from the bill before 


SPECTACLED EIDER. 


the eye to the top of the head. The throat is very little 
streaked or spotted. The general upper parts are tawny, 
barred with black. The belly and the region under the 
tail is grayish brown. The length is about twenty or 
twenty-two inches. 

The spectacied eider is another Alaskan bird of which 
not very much is known. It is a dweller in the far North, 
its range seeming to extend only from the mouth of the 
Kuskokwim River to Point Barrow, where it breeds. 
Another observer, however, gives it as occurring much 
further to the south, and says that it breeds among the 
Aleutian Islands, where it is a resident, although shy. 
The nest is built in the grass not far from the water, and 
the eggs are from five to nine in number. Mr. Nelson 
who has spent so much time in Alaska, and is very 
familiar with this bird, sounds a note of warning about 
it, saying that it might readily be so reduced as to become 
very rare. It is an extremely local bird, and with a nar- 
row breeding range, and with the attacks continually 
made on it for food by the Eskimo it has every prospect 
of becoming scarce. 

It is to be noted that the autumn plumage of male and 
female in this species are very nearly alitt—dark brown 
with black mottling—and that the breeding dress does 
not appear to be assumed until toward spring. 

It is said that the flight of this bird is ‘unusually 
swift—much more so than that of most other eiders—and 
that they usually fly low over the water. 


The Common Eider. 
Somateria mollissima (LINN.). 

The adult male of the common eider duck has the 
crown deep black, split behind in the middle line by a. 
strip of white or greenish white, and reaching forward 
from the eye to the bill. The upper part of the back of 
the neck and the feathers back of the ears are pale green. 
‘The rest of the head and neck, with the forebreast, back, 
scapulars, wing coverts, tertiary feathers and sides of 
rump, white, often tinged with yellow or creamy buff. 
The breast is sometimes pink-tinted. The other under 
parts, the greater wing coverts, secondaries, middle~ of 
rump and upper tail covert, black; quills of the wing 
and tail, brownish black; bill, dull orange yellow; tegs- 


and feet, o e. 
The oie Teumie is generally ‘of a reddish brown: 
golor, mostly barred with black, but the head and neck 
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are merely narrowly streaked with black. The crown 
of the head is darkest. The under aang are a grayish 
rather than reddish brown, with darker bars. e tips 
of the secondaries are white, forming two bars across 
the wing. Length about twenty-two inches. : 
The eider duck inhabits the northern shores of both 
coasts of the Atlantic. In winter it is found in more or 


less abundance along the New England ‘coast, and I have 


seen it killed as far south as Long Island Sound. 
The eider breeds in Labrador, and to the northward, 
and in many parts of Europe is almost a domestic bird. 





aL 


COMMON EIDER. 


The down, which is plucked from the breast of the 
female for the lining of the nest, is a valuable article of 
ccmmerce, and in an earlier chapter something has been 
said about the way these birds are protected and their 
down secured in Norway and Iceland. 

When seen along the coast of southern New England 
the eider is often found associated with the scoters, there 
commonly known as coots, and when killed it is usually 
shot out of flocks of these birds. 

Mr. Gordon Trumbull notes as names of this bird, 
and of the next, the terms sea duck and drake, shoal 
duck, Isles of Shoals duck, wamp (this being of Indian 
origin, probably from wompi, white). 


American Eider. 


Somateria dresseri (SHARPE). 


In this species the colors of both sexes are precisely 
like those of the preceding. The differences between the 
two lie chiefly in the manner in which the feathers of the 
front of the head meet the naked portions of the bill. In 
these eiders, on either side of the forehead a branch of 
the naked skin of the bill runs up into the feathers, which 
border it above and below. In the case of the common 
eider these branches are narrow and run up nearly to 
a point, but in the American form they are broad and 
terminate abruptly and bluntly. In the common eider, 
therefore, the feather patches running down into the 
angles between the naked skin are broad, while in the 
American eider they are narrow. There is also some 
difference in the shape of the bills in the two species, 
that of the common eider appearing slightly straighter 
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AMERICAN EIDER. 


and more slender, while in the American bird the upper 
outline of the bill in profile is slightly concave. Slight 
as are the differences between the two, they appear to 
be constant and to be of specific value. 

The American eider is the commoner of the two along 
the American coast. It is said to be found in winter 
along the Atlantic as far south as the: Delaware River, 
but this perhaps only in winters of unusual severity. The 
American eider sometimes goes inland, and has been 
taken on the Great Lakes and in adjacent States, but 
there it is only an accidental straggler. 

Its breeding grounds are in Labrador and from there 
to the Bay of Fundy. The nest is on the ground, very 
often on small islands, at a little distance from the main- 
land, and is formed of moss, weeds and twigs. Often it 
is under the shelter of some little low-growing -ever- 
green, or in the open ground, behind the shelter of a 
rock. The eggs are few in number, only six, and are 
usually deposited on the soft layer of down with which 
the nest is lined. When the mother leaves the nest she 


covers the eggs with this down. The young are dark . 


mouse color when first hatched and are at once expert 
in swimming and diving. As soon as the femajes begin 
to sit, the males leave them and assemble in flocks in the 
open water. The eggs are said to be of two colors—one 
a pale greenish olive, the other much browner; the paler 
egg is sometimes spotted and splashed with darker. 

Fhe eiders are deep sea feeders; and subsist chiefly on 
small shellfish, which they bring up from the bottom, 
often at great depths. They gather together in large 
flocks, and when they rise on the wing do so gradually, 
running and flapping along over the water for some dis- 
tance, much after the manner of the scoters. In fact, 
in many of their ways these birds remind us much of 
scoters. . 

As might be inferred from their food, eiders are not 
desirable table birds, the flesh being usyally fishy and 
very rank, ba cbc athprolibe ae 
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The Pacific Eider. 


Somateria v-nigra (GRAY). 


The plumage ‘of the adult male is extremely like that 
of the two: preceding species, though the bird is some- 
what larger, with a broader and deeper bill. The black 
of the crown extends forward in the white strip beneath 
the forehead branch of the bill, but does not reach as far 
forward: as the nostril. In the male there is a large 
V-shaped black mark on the throat, as in the king eider, 
but in this species the V-shaped mark is longer and nar- 
rower than in the king duck. The color of the bill is 
deep orange, almost orange red, fading toward the tip, 
which is yellowish white. The legs and feet are brown- 
ish orange. 

The female is pale brown on the head and neck, dark- 
est on the crown, streaked everywhere with blackish. 
The upper parts are reddish, barred with black. The 
length is about twenty-two inches. 

This eider is*the common Pacific coast form found 
in the North Pacific, Bering Sea and on the coast of 
Siberia: It is scarcely, or not at all, known south of 
Alaska. In the Arctic Ocean it is found as far east as 
the Coppermine River. It breeds throughout much of 
this range, not only in Alaska, but on the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean. The nests are variously placed, some- 
times at quite a distance from the water; at others, close 
to it, and sometimes on little islands in the sea. They 
are always built on the ground, and are usually abun- 
dantly provided with down. In Alaska the breeding 
ground is often in the marsh and sometimes the place 
chosen is close to human habitation. The male is re- 
ported as assisting in building the nest and as constantly 
associating with the female during the time of incuba- 
tion, though he himself takes no share in that labor. The 
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PACIFIC EIDER. 


food of this eider is mussels and shellfish generally, which 
it brings’ up from the deep water. 

When the young are hatched, early in July, the old 
birds begin to moult. The natives pursue the ducks in 
their canoes, striking at them with their spears. It is 
said that they do not kill many. Like the other eiders 
already spoken of, the fall plumage of the male is closely 
like that of the female, and we are told that the young 
males only attain their full adult breeding dress at the 
commencement of the third year. The Pacific eider is a 
large and handsome duck, weighing from four to six 
pounds. It is said to be loath to fly in stormy weather 
and to avoid rough water, resorting to the beach during 
wind storms or else taking to sheltered bays and inlets, 
where the water is quiet. 


King Eider. 


Somateria spectabilis (LINN.). 


In the adult male the feathers about the base of the 
bill, a small spot below and behind the eye, and a large 
V-shaped mark on the throat, black. The whole top and 
back of the head, running down to the nape of the neck, 
pearl gray or bluish white, darkest below, where it 
sometimes changes almost to black. The sides of the 
head, running back from the bill below, pearl gray, and 
a patch over the ear sea green, fading into white above 
and behind. The rest of the head, neck, middle of the 
back, most of the wing and a patch on either side of the 
rump, white; the breast, deep buff or cream color. The 
greater wing coverts, scapulars, or shoulder feathers, and 
primaries, brownish black. The scapulars and tertiary 
feathers are falcate or sickle-shaped, bending downard 
over the primaries. The hinder portion of the back, 
rump, upper tail coverts and under parts, black; the tail 
is brownish black. Except in the breeding season, the 
bill ‘is shaped much as in the ordinary eider duck, but 
in spring there is a large square soft swelling on the bill 
extending down nearly to. the nostrils. The feathering 
in the median line extends down further on the top of 
the bill than it does on the sides, in this respect differing 
markedly from any of the other eiders. The bill is red- 
dish orange, and the legs and feet similar, but slightly 
paler. The length is about twenty-three inches. 

The adult female has the plumage buff or tawny, 
streaked on head, chin and throat with darker, the 
streaking being most abundant on the top of the head. 
The breast and sides are somewhat paler, with black 
bars across the feathers, The back and shoulder feath- 
ers are blackish brown, tipped with yellowish. The 
wing feathers are mainly black or blackish brown, the 
greater coverts and secondaries being tipped with white, 
te form two narrow bars-across the wing. The tertiaries 
are reddish on the outer webs. The rump and upper 
tail coverts are tawny, ebarred with black; tail, black; 
breast. and belly, blackish brown; under tail coverts, 
reddish, barred with black. The bill is greenish gray, and 
the feet. yellowish, 

Like some of the other. eiders, this is a bird of. cir- 
cumpolar distribution, and is found in, both continents. 
It appears to. be everywhere much less abundant: than 
other. birds of the genus, and is found chiefly in the far 
North, although it sometimes occurs on the New _Eng- 
land coast. It has been found in Long Island Sound 
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and on the New Jersey coast, as well as.on one or more 
of the Great Lakes and on some of the far inland rivers. 
It appears to be nowhere a very abundant species, but is 
found in the Arctic Sea on both coasts of America, and 
is not uncommon in Alaska. All the Arctic expeditions 


report seeing it and many have found its nest. It is 


resident in Greenland, and it is said that it occasionally 
breeds as far to the southward as the Bay of Fundy. 


- Mr. Charles Linden reports it as having been taken 
on a number of occasions on Lake Erie, and Mr. Nel- 
son gives it as a visitor to Lake Michigan and to other 
parts of Illinois and Wisconsin; while the Smithsonian 





KING EIDER. 


Institution possesses specimens shot on Lake Erie and 
others secured on the Illinois River. 

In Alaska Mr. Dall has found it, though not south of 
the Bering Sea. It occurs, however, in the Bering Sea, 
on both the ‘American and Asiatic coasts, not far south of 
Bering Straits. 

The king eider breeds far to the northward. Its nest 
is entirely simple, merely a hollow in the ground, in 
which pale green eggs are deposited, over which the 
female bird commonly places a layer of down. 

From what has been said of its range, it will be seen 
that the king eider is not likely to come within the reach 
of the gunner, except as a very rare straggler. It is one 
of the most beautiful ducks, and the male, if killed, can 
at once be recognized. This species feeds chiefly on 
shellfish of various descriptions, and as may be imagined 
is not a desirable bird for the table. 


s 648 
Two Maine Propositions. 

Boston, Feb. 2.—Two or three very interesting ques- 
tions are now before the law makers at Augusta, Me. 
The proposition to require all sportsmen from outside 
the State to take out a license either to hunt or fish within 
its borders has been up for discussion, and has come 
before the Committee on Fisheries and Game, or is about 
to come. It will be remembered that this same measure 
failed of a passage two years ago and was referred to the 
next Legislature. I have sound reason to believe that one 
of the Commissioners at least is in favor of this measure, 
while one is opposed to it, tactily, if no more. It is 
very sure that if the Commission is in favor of taxing 
sportsmen from out of the State, it will be done. The 
farmers are already jealous of what is being done for the 
sporting interests; are fighting for reduced taxation, and 
will only be too glad to get some of the revenue out 
of “city sports,” as they term visiting hunters and fisher- 
men. 

Another very important measure is the repeal of the 
September deer law. Numerous petitions have been 
handed in, and the matter has gained some headway. 
Guide Mathison, of Rangeley, who, it will be remembered, 
was the first to object to and attempt to resist the guide 
license law, is out with a newspaper article in favor of the 
repeal of both the September law and the guide license 
law. His article has been published in the most influential 
papers of the State. He sets forth that out of the sev- 
eral millions of dollars that the Commissioners’ report 
shows to have come into the State through her fish and 
game, the guides get less than $50 each for the whole year. 
This conclusion he arrived at by dividing the sum the 
Commissioners’ report shows to have been paid to the 
guides by the number of licensed guides shown in the 
same report. He says that the guides are poor men 
generally, and that it is not right to make them buy 
licenses once a year. He declares that ‘the September 
law is bound to destroy the deer, unless repealed. Some 
aid he will get from the lumber landowners, who don’t 
want the hunters in their woods in September, while 
petitions come from all parts of the State asking that the 
law be repealed. It will be remembered that the Megantic 
Club has requested the Maine Commissioners to forbid 
all September deer shooting on the lands of their pre- 
serve. As number of men of great influence in fish and 
game matters are decidedly opposed to the September 
license law, but it is hardly possible that their influence 
will prevail. The revenue that such licenses bring in 
stands in the way of repeal, while the Commissioners 
favor its retention. SPECIAL, 


RhodefIsland Game. 


REPRESENTATIVE ANTHONY, of Portsmouth, has intro- 
duced in the House an amendment to shorten the open 
season on quail, making it from Nov. 1 to Jan. 1, instead 
of from Oct. 15. The open season on partridges would 
be shortened to the same extent, while the season on 
woodcock would be lengthened for fourteen days, or from 
Oct. 1 to Jan. 1, instead of from Oct. 15, as at present. 
The open season on grass plover would from August 
to April. and on black duck from September to March. 
On_wood duck the open season would be from September 
to March, and on teal from Sept. 1 to March 1. 

The Providence Journal of Jan. 23 reports: A deer 
was seen on Monday near Oakland. -The deer, a doe, 
traveled across Sweet’s pasture, going over the fences 
easily, and disappeared in the large woods of the Elisha 
Mathewson estate. The doe was followed. into the woods 
by Charles Lapham and Gilbert Smith. .She was found 
there quietly browsing, and did not appear to be very 
timid. She was not, molested, as the neighbors all know 
of the heavy. penalty attached for the shooting or killiz 
ofa deer, The animal was thought to be about 2 year ald, 
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Massachusetts Deer. 


Representative. Hunt has introduced a bill reading 
“Any person may kill a dog found chasing or hunting a 





deer.” SPECIAL. 
Sex and River Sishing. — 
—@— 
Notice. 


All communications intended for Forzst axp Srazam_ should 
always be to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 


of fish: resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst =e 


A Day on the Pine. 


Earty in May of the present year I found myself in 
Cadillac,. Mich., possessed of a few days’ leisure and a 
strongly developed desire to fish. I met in the course 
of my wanderings one D. E. McIntyre (there is but one), 
a brother attorney, and having it upon good authority 
that he was a thirty-third-degree Eshing fiend, I at- 
tempted to coax him forth to fish, but he only cocked 
his head and gazed at.a weather vane across the street 
and declared that the wind was wrong. Entreaty and 
threats were of no avail. I promised to have the wind 
blow from any quarter that he desired, but to no purpose. 
I fear that he even doubted my ability to control the 
matter. But as business had to be suspended in his 
office during my stay, and I showed no disposition to 
depart, he finally decided to take me out, and said, “I'll 
tell you what I’ll do—if you will agree to return with me 
to-morrow night (and leave town as soon thereafter as 
possible), I will drive with you to Hoxieville to-night 
and we will fish the Pine to-morrow.” I think that at 
the time he intended to take me out and abandon me— 
like the babes in the wood—and only neglected it be- 
cause of the change in the wind. 

We started about 5 o’clock, and only those who have 
driven through the northern part of Michigan can ap- 
— the beauties and the drawbacks incident to that 

rive. 

One of the horses chartered for the occasion was a 
pacer, the other a trotter. It took some time to dis- 
cover this, though, as they both walked alike and seemed 
to prefer that gate. 

The drive was about twenty-two miles, the first part 
through a barren stretch of sand dotted with the decay- 
ing stumps of giant pines, long since gone to fatten the 
financial rating of some long-headed investor. We 
wended a devious way up sharp rises and across swamps, 
through stretches of tamarack and across preserves of 
timber, principally hardwood. We passed many farm- 
houses during the latter part of the drive, and I noted 
that the stock all trod softly, probably from an instinctive 
fear of breaking through the thin soil. 

Our journey ended at the home of a Teutonic gentle- 
man bearing the name of Conrad Green, under whose 
roof we spent the night. We left a request to be called 
at 4 A. M., but the call was not necessary, as Green 
had some sort of a predatory excursion planned that 
necessitated his arising at 2 A. M., and his cat-like tread, 
coupled with his “German-American” directions to his 
wife re breakfast preparations and other details prepara- 
tory to departure, foreclosed further attemps at sleep. 
My legal friend is prepared to make affidavit (I heard 
him swear some myself) that our landlord wears flat- 
irons on his feet and speaks four different dialects, mixed. 

Green having “banished sleep,” I sneaked forth in 
quest of fish as soon as I was able to see; and as a stream 
about three feet in width meandered through the village 
and I saw nosign forbidding, I commenced fishing at once 
within the corporate limits. I succeeded in catching six 
trout in a very short time, but was so discouraged by my 
companion’s cries of “murder” every time I landed one 
that I was compelled to desist, fearing that he might 
arouse the police. Now I am prepared to concede that 
they were not record trout—that is, not for their large 
size—but I resent the imputation that they were wards 
of the village and hand-painted chub. 

While we were eating breakfast, the man arrived whom 
we had engaged to take us to the “rollway,” where we 
were to commence fishing, and he informed us that one 
of his horses had been so seriously injured by barb wire 
that it would be impossible for him to take us as agreed. 
I saw the injured horse, and the wounds were so severe 
that it was scarcely possible to believe that they were in- 
flicted by barb wire. I am strongly in favor of legislation 
that will make it a misdemeanor, accompanied by heavy 
penalty, for any one to put up barb wire in fencing high- 
way or line. The. injury already caused by its careless 
use is almost incalculable. . 

As there were three other families in the vilage, we 
roused them all in turn and finally secured a team and 
wagon to take us to the “rollway.” 

a driver was “from Indiana,” and we had to “show 
him,” as he was a recent arrival and did not know the 
road. Brother McIntyre, however, was well acquainted 
with it, and he was appointed a steering committee, and 
the start was finally made, with prospects as glorious as 
was the morning. The country through which we drove 
had much hardwood still standing, and did not present 
the forlorn appearance of the denuded and desolate pine 
country. ® 

After driving about six miles (the advertised distance 
to the river was but four) and discovering no traces of the 
river my mind began to be harassed by doubts anent 
the reliability of our guide, and after invoicing the land 
marks he decided that we had taken the wrong road and 
that he did not know just where “we were at,” which, 
being interpreted, meant that we were lost, all of which 
was a cheerful prospect for us. We did, however, strike 
the river, about five miles above our original destination. 
aiter wanderings in the wilderness, details of which would 
make the adventures of Moses and his followers look 
like a barnstorming trip. The harrowing part of the 
experience from my point of view lay in the fact that my 
companion laid the onus of the whole thing on me, 
charging first that I talked so much that he became 
wildered, and sepund thet 1 tee @ fonsh, exyway, 


first option on more hard luck than would disorganize 
a half-dozen well planted fishing excursions. 

Our outfit was a trifle behind schedule time when we 
reached the river, but we “limbered up” and com- 
menced operations. 7 

The Pine is a beautiful stream, with a current like a tail 
race. It wends its devious way through a wilderness of 
green, guarded in many places by towering banks, that 
made convenient “rollways,” and at all points by well de- 
fined banks. It flows at times dimpling over deep pools, 
again swiftly over gravel or sandy flats, and again swirls 
and eddies in foaming rapids. It is the natural home of 
the trout, and he who wades must be sure of foot and 
avoid the clay bottoms as he would submerged ice. 

Neither habitation nor sign of man, save marks of 
ravages in harvested pine, greeted us during the day. 
Bird and animal life also seemed lacking, the distant 
drumming of the grouse and occasional spoor_of deer 
being its only evidence. My companion chanced upon 
a sleeping fawn and endeavored to cateh it. His in- 
tentions were of the kindest, but were evidently mis- 
understood by the fawn. He (I refer to the fawn) was 
hitting nothing but the high places when last seen, and 
may be running yet. 

We gathered about fifty trout, of which my companion, 
fishing consistenly with the fly, caught a majority. 
must confess that I took an occasional sneak around a 
bend and eee dare do it in presence oi 
Brother McIntyre for fear of losing caste as a sports- 
man. 

The mosquitoes bit a trifle better than the fish, but 
fortunately they did not swallow all that they chewed, or 
this tale had not been written. 

Our driver was at the appointed place on time, and 
we soon reached Hoxieville and were started with our 
mixed-gaited team for Cadillas. The drive was long 
and tedious, but midnight found us at its end. I was 
tired, sleepy and, as Uncle Remus would say, “plum 
frazzled out,” but I shall always recall that occasion 
as a red-letter day, and I could wish a brother angler 
no better fortune than a day on the Pine with as good 
a companion as I had. The only way it could be bettered 
would be by increasing the days and decreasing the 
mosquitoes. COUNSELOR. 

Jongesvitte, Mich. 


Fishing Up and Down the Potomac. 
Sunday Angling. 


PRIME, in his charming sketch book, “I Go a-Fishing,” 
in the chapter on “What flies to cast on a Sunday,” says, 
“The man is unworthy to call himself a wise man who 
wets a line on Sunday,” and in the same paragraph 
ranks his Sundays as “chiefest among the enjoyments of 
the forest.” 

Nearly all who have written on the subject have been 
scornful or at least positive in their denunciation of this 
desecration, and the reason is plain enongh; it is a thank- 
less task to apologize for offending one’s neighbors, and 
the Sunday angler is grateful enough if he can escape by 
the back door to the woods, unseen, without advertising 
his disgrace by rushing into print, his whole purpose 
being solitude. 

There are local ordinances at various points along the 
Potomac River oe Sunday angling—generally a 
State law for a single county, a singularly popular method 
of local option legislation in some parts of the South, 
where a member may get the credit of being “patron” 
for a law, as it is cane in Virginia, without encounter- 
ing the opposition of the rest of the State. The result 
is a patchwork of county laws, not the combined wisdom 
of a legislative body, but a blind conesnt to the preju- 
dices of a community or the whim of an individual. 
For instance, one may travel across half a dozen counties 
and find as many different game laws, differing not only in 
dates of close seasons, but in the life included in the 
protective statutes—and no man knows all of Virginia’s 
game laws. 

It has been said of Coke—perhaps of others—that he 
declared he would not furnish an opinion upon the 
common law without consulting the text books, nor 
venture one on statute law until he had read the morn- 
ing newspaper. So the wandering sportsman along the 
Potomac is by no means sure of his status till he has 
consulted a local attorney, and even then gets no in- 
surance for his retainer. Where laws are found when 
enforced to bring more embarrassment or loss to the 
public than ignoring them, public sentiment usually ac- 
quiesces in their tacit repeal, and custom glosses open 
defiance till their existence is forgotten. 

Occasionally now an officious citizen hales an innocent 
angler before the local magistrate with an unholy zeal; 
but for every such case may be found a thousand where 
gentle villagers have borne with silent dignity the out- 
rage of public quiet, and even private right by noisy 
picnickers whose only claim to be called anglers is that 
they carry rods. 

It is interesting to note the difference with which Sun- 
day is regarded in the country and in the cities. Mc- 
Masters, in his “History of the United States” (Vol. IL., 
p. 566), writing of the period about a centry ago, shows 
when liberalization or demoralization regarding a de- 
votional day first set in in the original Puritan colony: 
“Pious men complained that the war had been a great 
demoralizer. * * The treaty of peace had not been 
signed, the enemy were still in the land, when ddegates 
to the General Court of Massachusetts boldly the 
Sabbath was too long. Country members demagiied a 
Sabbath of thirty-six hours; town members would give 
but eighteen, and had their way. * * * 

‘What,’ the sober-minded cried out, ‘is to become of 
this nation? Before the war nobody swore, nobody 
used ‘cards.. Now every lad is proficient in swearing and 
knows much of . Then, apprentices and youn 
folks kept the Sabbath, and till after sundown never le 
their homes but to go to meeting. Now they go out 
more on the Sabbath than on any other in the week. 
Now the barber shops are o 
back; : take their ‘pleasure y 
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the proprietor might go any day of the week and the 
slave only on Saturday afternoon or Sunday, the risk 
of a fisherman finding his favorite perch occupied or 
his string surpassed a hand on the other side of the 
stream, if he indulged on that day, led to a fixed rule 
among the gentry never to go to the stream on that day, 
and what the gentry did was of course the fashion. In 
1850, in a criticism of the books of Forrester ond Browne 
in the old Whig Review (Vol. II., page 32), in a little 
sketch, the writer, P. P., says, “The day was Sunday, 
and Joe, though far from a bigot, was a very aristocrat 
in his feelings, and had put a decided veto upon taking 
with us any tackle for fishing. He was not, he said, ‘Sot 
up about Sunday, but huntin’ and fishin’ on that day was 
—— nigger and went ag’in him,’ so we dropped the 
subject.’ 

When Kit North reviewed Sir Humphrey Davy’s “Sal- 
monia” in 1828 (Blackwood, Vol. XXIV., page 271), he 
asked, “Do gentlemen of England angle on Sunday? 
No. You may see a cockney or other cit, the roun@ 
faced, pot-bellied, happy little father of a numerous 
family with knee breeches and buckles in his shoes, on 
a punt, or on a promontory, beetling three or four feet 
above the raging billows of a canal, pulling out an oc- 
casional ‘animal’ somewhat more like a fish than a fowl, 
to the infant delight of the progeny, with bags of worms 
and papers of paste swarming at his feet. Such a cock- 
ney or other cit you may see angling, and angling 
blamelessly, too, on a Sunday. But London physicians 
and presidents of royal societies and members for coun- 
ties do not angle on Sunday in England, and were they 
to be met on the King’s highway on their progress to 
the river, creeled and rodded and booted, while all 
honest and decent people were going to church, the first 
magistrate they met would commit them as audacious 
vagabonds to the treadmill.” 

is little skit does scant credit to Kit’s wit or ac- 
curacy, but a single word saves it from the charge of ill 
nature, “blamelessly.” But still the habit grew, for a 
quarter of a oy later Angus B. Reach, in some 
random remarks on English and Scotch angling, said, in 
Sharpe’s London a re (Vol. XVIII., page 149), 
“He who in the early Sunday os ascends a second- 
class carriage on the Great Western Railway, or for that 
matter one or two other railways, will be tolerably sure 
to find himself amongst a community of the gentle craft. 
They are of all ages, from old men Izaak Waltons to 
Izaak Walton’s grandchildren if he had any, and of 
different ranks of society—grades which seem, however. 
to be all bound together by the magic of the tinpot and 
the lob worm.” 

And still the habit grew, for in 1884, in the volume on 
“Practical Lessons in the Gentle Craft” of the Fisheries 
Exhibition literature (page 444), occurs the following: 
“Tt is, however, at the London, Brighton & South Coast 
Railway station and that at Liverpool street on the Great 
Eastern line that the most extraordinary sight in con- 
nection with the coarse fisherman of London is to be 
seen on every Sunday morning. It may be that mention 
of the day selected may offend the ‘unco guid’ section 
of polite society, but it must be remembered as a setoff 
that nine out of every ten of the great crowd gathered 
round the booking office window are recruits from the 
still greater host of workers with bone, muscle, thew and 
sinew, to whom loss of time during the working hours 
of the week means not only loss of bread, but perhaps 
the loss of some small delicacy to a sick and ailing child. 
Thus it would seem particularly hard to attempt restraint 
upon such men in the gratification of their simple 
pleasures, nor is it by any means certain that they do not 
imbibe far more real good through their vigil by the river 
side than if they had donned the carefully saved suit of 
a age broadcloth and. dozed drowsily and 

routhily over a drawling doctrinal dissertation de- 
livered by a divine of the ‘Stiggins’ type. Rest assured, 
if there be a sick baby, the little one is rarely forgotten, 
and smoke-grimed daddy, alk the better and healthier in 
soul and y for his twelve hours’ rest from the roaring 
forge, gathers her or him, as the.case may be, a bonny 
bundle of wild blossoms, which he takes with him as the 
topmost layer of the cargo in his roach basket.” 

Our gentle friend Red Spinner found a favorite diver- 
sion in watching the antics of the town fishermen turned 
loose for a Sunday on the streams and in his “Waterside 
Sketches” (1885, page 38), said, “I was stopping at Hen- 
ley, and, although I never actually indulge in my favorite 
amusement on Sunday, conscientious scruples do not 
prevent my watching with the keenest sort of interest any 
sort of rod work that comes under my notice on the day 
of rest. The first train on Sunday morning would bring 
down scores of rods, and most amusing it was to watch 
the anglers disperse along the riverside. * * * One 
morning I saw a dozen young fellows racing as if for 
dear life toward the meadows, foaming with rage at a 
dapper little French polisher who outstripped them all.” 

A pious friend was found one Sunday by the side of a 
rapid stream which had washed under the roots of a 
great plane tree that leaned far over the deep pool and 
darkened it with a shadow, dividing his attention between 
a bob and a book. Taken to task for violating his prin- 
ciples in this graceless way he said, “Sit down. If this 
is your favorite spot it will help nothing for me to go 
away, for the trie angler, like the true lover, wants to be 
first or not at all. You see the majority of mankind are 
too lazy to think, and so swallow their opinions and 
their prejudices ready made. Sunday was made for man; 
it was made for me; it was made for rest. When men 
spent their lives in the fields and on the waters as shep- 
herds or fishermen, their day of rest was bath and shade 
and quiet and thought and the sociability of a congrega- 
tion and a forgetting the ee of their week’s life, and 
stich a day ‘meant renéwed health, strength and a breath- 
ing spell that made the burdens of the morrow lighter. 
If ly wére made now by the same people who made 
it first théy would drive the outdoor men to shelter on the 
Sabbath, as they did then, and they would make it the 
eo to the woods. rest for 
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hereafter. See what I am reading? He who has never - 
read this Book under the greenwood trees has missed 
something of its beauties, of its grandeur, of its message 
to humanity. I am not a Catholic, but I have sympathy 
with a religion whose light before the altar is always 
burning and whose church door is always open. . The 
religion that depends on Sunday for its salvation is not 
broad enough for me, though Sunday rightly spent may 
fill one’s life with thankfulness and hope for many a long 
day. But we are too prone in our reverence for the in- 
spired Word to translate it so literally as to lose its 
message. How long has the six days of creation stood 
between science and religion? The hog is here declared 
unclean, but without bacon the world would suffer to- 
day, and so the law is unheeded, and this Christian 
country raises a hog for every man and woman in it. 

“Then in all ages man has resisted restraint, and none 
more innocently, perhaps, than the angler, who asks for 
nothing more than to be permitted to reach some soli- 
tude, where, disturbing none, he may himself be undis- 
turbed. It seems not much to ask of society, but ever 
since there has been a society there have been spas- 
modic efforts to curb this gypsy tendency, and there are 
localities not much disturbed by outside influences where 
even Sunday golf would be frowned on. But in every 
large city, with its cosmopolitan tendencies and confined 
lives, there is a liberality in that regard bound to spring 
from such conditions. Then, too, a city need hardly 
concern itself about the angler, for his sins are principally 
beyond their jurisdiction, and his one idea is to get as 
far as possible from the madding crowd. Of course the 
wealthy need no recreation then, for theirs may be taken 
any time; the man who can spend a month in the woods 
may well rest on Sundays. It is for him who has no 
other day to ‘spare from slavish routine, for it is not 
only the man with the hoe whose lights are in danger of 
blowing out with toil. It is no Christian spirit that would 
deny to the starving lover of-nature his one day alone 
under green arches by wimpling streams, and whose 
fault will hardly be discovered if some detective, recking 
not his own rede, have not wandered from the beaten 
path of strict observance. 

“Excuse me—I have a bite. * * * There, he is off. 
Well, so am I. We have spoiled each other’s day, and 
this is the real threat to Sunday angling—that it is get- 
ting to be the one day when there is no spot upon the 
waterside undisturbed. Five miles down this stream, be- 
low the falls, are two hundred and fifty men with rods, 
and thirty miles from town. Good-by.” 

Henry TAvszort. 


The ‘Log of a Bicycle Fishing 
Trip.—Ill. 
a 
Ti the Mountains of Virsinia and West Virginia’ 
from the Diary of Mr. George N. Beall 
by the Commodore, F, R. Webb, 
(Continued from page 90.) 


WEDNESDAY dawned bright and fair, and early morn- 
ing found me on the road. Much to my surprise, I found 
the dirt road down the valley—for I leave the pike here— 
not much the worse for yesterday’s rain, and in fairly 
good shape; so much so that by noon I had easily fin- 
ished the familiar part of the road, and found myself 
climbing up Jack Mountain and into new territory. Near 
the top I got caught in the edge of a shower, and hastily 
unlimbered my waterproofs and put them on, only to as 
quickly take them off again, as I felt the hot sun on my 
head and shoulders. I had to work my way down the 
other-side of the mountain slowly, for the road was slip- 
pery and soft; and finally I was compelled to dismount 
and lead my machine, for the whole country seemed to 
be afloat; the storm had evidently been heavy down this 
way. Fortunately, I was not far from my destination, 
Sinnett’s on the Black Thorn, where I proposed to stop 
for a day’s fishing. Arrangements for my stay were 
soon completed, but I got no fishing this evening, as the 
rain had swollen and muddied the stream beyond the 
fishing stage; so after dinner with the family, having 
nothing better to do, I sought a cool nook in the old 
barn, where, free from the frolicsome and inquisitive fly, 
I slept out most of the long afternoon. The people here 
are aby and live in a primitive, old-fashioned way, 
but everything is clean and fresh. Quite early in the 
evening I was taken to a big upper room containing 
three beds, which were piled, here and there, high with 
spare blankets, female wearing apparel, etc. Mine host, 
after lighting me up so that I might get my bearings, 
disappeared with the glim, leaving me to grope my way 
into bed in the dark the best I could. 

Next morning early I shouldered my rod and wended 
‘my way up through the meadow, intent on the trout. It 
was on this stream I made a great catch several years 
ago, and it was not without some fair degree of hope 
that I sallied forth this morning. The water proved to 
be. quite cloudy, notwithstanding my afternoon’s wait, 
and I was doomed to disappointment, for by 11 o'clock 
I had fished carefully a mile and a half of the stream 
and had only seven fish to show for my work. These, 
however, were of good size and looked well in my creel. 
I succeeded, though, in working up a good appetite for 
dinner, and did the same sufficient justice to please the 
generous host of mine. Having by this time grown bet- 
ter acquainted, I ventured to make myself a little more 
at home and risk my afternoon nap on my downy couch 
up stairs. The air was cool and pleasant, and by squelch- 
ing an occasional fly, which sought too close an ac- 
quaintance with my sunburned nose, I enjoyed a luxuri- 
ous siesta. With limbs and hope refreshed, I took an- 
other turn on the stream before supper, and reeled in 
four more beauties, one of which was at least 12in. long. 
The trout is an ideal fish, and his capture is one of the 
blissful moments of a fisherman’s experience. The farm 
hands, busy in the harvest fields, had slipped in for their 
sui and set out to work again until dark. A hard, 

ing drive they have of it, from dawn until dark at 

this season of the year, as every moment must count. 
évening I surprised the folks somewhat by 
scraping out a few tunes on old three-stringed “fid- 
die” which hangs on the wall, The night beifig cool, a 








small blaze was started in the gigantic fireplace, which 
occupies. pretty much all one side. of the large room, and 
as the shadows flicker around the room—for there was 
no other light save the wavering firelight—I could easily 
imagine myself in some cottage in a far-off clime. 
Everything was so quaint and old-fashioned—the high 
mantelpiece, the pipe box in the corner of the fireplace, 
the three-cornered cupboard in one corner of the room, 
with its little diamond-shaped panes of glass and the old 
blue china’ shining within; the festoons of herbs and 
tobacco hanging from the’ smoke blackened rafters over- 
head, and the quaint old people with their heavy shoes 
and homemade garments—giving a general air of an- 
tiquity to the scene. I could have lingered until late to 


. enjoy the novel experience, but, feeling that all were tired 


after the long, hard day’s work, I thought best to efface 
myself, and, biding good-night to all, I sought my room, 
where opening my curtains wide I sought my couch by 
the light of the moon. 

Early next morning I oiled up my machine and began 
to climb Jack Mountain again, toward Sugar Grove, 
with intent to stop at Kiser’s, a few miles below, on the 
South Fork of the Potomac, where I proposed tackling 
the bass for a change. My brake hand grew weary long 
before I reached the valley on the other side, and a cool, 
shady turn of the road invited me to stop for awhile and 
rest. I found a house close by, and the pretty blue-eyed 
maiden who showed me to the spring wonders yet, no 
doubt, at my inordinate thirst; but I was drinking in the 
beauty of the modest little mountain violet, and lingered 
longer because I might longer linger. I had a great 
many questions to ask about things I was already familiar 
with, and the maid finally took a gigantic “tumble” and 
T fear what good impression I had succeeded in making 
was swept away. At Sugar Grove I got on the outside 
of my two letters in short order, but, in the language of 
the poet, “the letter that I longed for never came.” 
Pocketing my disappointment along with my two letters, 
I savagely pushed the pedals and went jouncing along 
over the rough river road, somewhat to the relief of my 
feelings. Hearing that there were some Staunton people 
camped “below,” I kept a lookout for their tents, but 
found that they had literally pulled up stakes and left. 

Reaching Kiser’s, I crossed the rough river bed with 
my machine under my arm, and surprised the natives in 
the topmost branches of the cherry trees down by the 
lane. I carelessly turned my head until the female por- 
tion of the assaulting party had landed: on terra firma, 
and in the meantime interviewed the “old man” in regard 
to my stopping a day or two. He replied that he 
“couldn’t jes’ ’zackly tell, for as how as the boys ar run- 
nin’ the farm now,” but, on remaining until dinner time, 
I had no trouble in convincing the “boys” that I was 
harmless and had no ulterior designs. My visit in the 
neighborhood last year with the Staunton Greenbrier 
Club fortunately paved the way, for I was quickly re- 
membered and made welcome and in due time installed 
in the spare room. A harvest dinner of pork and fresh 
string beans and a big, hot cherry pie, washed down 
with plenty of cream, made me feel like a youth again. 

I presently walked leisurely up the stream, and 
threshed the pools with the seductive fly, to the end that 
I scored seven nice bass and had a royal afternoon’s 
sport. 

Next morning, when all was quiet after breakfast, and 
the “hands” had disappeared fieldward, I leisurely packed 
my “horse,” as the most of the people I meet call my 
bicvele, and hied me away down the road along the river 
bank in search of fresh fishing grounds, or waters, rather. 
The morning was bright, and as I climbed the outlying 
stretches of slate hills an occasional glimpse of the river 
far below made my rod hand itch to be with the bass. 
The merry spin of a wheel over an unfamiliar road is in- 
teresting, and was doubly so to me on this occasion, be- 
cause my eves took in more than the pebbles immedi- 
ately beneath my tires, and were gladdened with new and 
strange scenery on every side; and throughout the moun- 
tain regions of the Virginias there is much to be seen 
that is very beautiful and interesting. A wayfaring man 
told me to stop at the mill; and as I pulled up behind a 
load of hay, the driver, seeing the beads of perspiration 
on my brow, invited me to join him at the miller’s cot- 
tage in a social glass of ice water. This seductive bever- 
age I had not tasted since leaving home, and as the cool- 
ing draft gurgled and sizzled down my parched throat I 
quite felt the enjoyments of home again. 

After some deliberation on my part, I decided to stay 
with Mr. Hoover, the miller, fot the remainder of the 
day and try the fishing here. I found the morning’s 
sport quite good, and scored seven nice bass. The after- 
noon’s sport was not so good, because, fishing below the 
mill, I approached too near the village of Brandywine, 
and local sports had somewhat depopulated the stream. 
Just before dinner, as I was quietly casting my fly in a 
likely looking pool out of which I had just taken two 
bass, I noticed two fair country maidens approaching this 
same pool from the lard side, with their arms full of 
some sort of mysterious feminine apparel. Being heavily 
sunbonneted. they did not observe me, but kept up a ring- 
ing string of small talk and chaff about some culinary 
operation about to be gone through with presently. I 
had some idea of the proceedings which were about to 
follow, and was undecided whether to shriek out in ter- 
ror or stand my ground like a brave man, and duck under 
if matters came to 2 focus. My embarrassment was 
growing painful when I saw the party deposit t he 
mysterious-looking bundle on the bank, and one—evi- 
dently the advance guard—approach the river edge to 
reconnoiter, and report if any dreaded men persons were 
in sight. She made a long .and careful survey of the 
down-river stretch, and reported “all clear.” She turned, 
and her eves rested on my manly proportions and hand- 
some features. half submerged and not 30 feet away! 
Well! The expression which sptead over her face was a 
study! With a shriek of dismay, with one accord, they 
grabbed their mysterious belongings and decamped 
down the river as fast as their feet would carry them. 
was the innocent cause of trouble in the bathroom! 
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ANGLING NOTES. 


Mounted Fish. 


THE reports of the Forest, Fish and Game Commission 
have referred to a collection of mounted fish that the 
Commission was preparing. I do not now recall the 
language, but it was understood that fish were being col- 
lected and mounted to show the people of the State the 
kinds of fish that the waters produced or that the Com- 
mission propagated. This collection, if it can be so digni- 
fied, as it is far from complete, has been kept until lately 
at one of the hatchery stations, but has recently been 
moved to the offices of the Commission in the Capitol at 
Albany, and steps have been taken to complete it to a 
certain point, which will include the common food and 
game fishes, but it is not the intention to include -rare 
fishes which are of interest only to the ichthyologist. At 
present the case contains brown, rainbow and lake trout, 
mascalonge, pike, pickerel, pike-perch, shad, yellow perch, 
white bass, cisco, and there my memory fails me. Mr. 
Denton mounted the fishes and now has in hand the brook 
trout, the large and the small mouth black bass and St. 
Lawrence River mascalonge—for the mascalonge now in 
the case is from Chautauqua Lake. All the fishes propa- 
gated by the State will be included in the collection. The 
specimens are not stuffed. The skins are removed, and 
dried over a form and then they are colored, as in life, by 
the artist. 


Young Shad in a Reservoir. 


The shad hatching station of the New York Commis- 
sion is located on the Hudson River just above Catskill, 
and the water for the hatchery is taken from the Catskill 
reservoir after it is pumped from the river. In fact, the 
pumping station is situated only a few feet from ‘the 
hatchery. When the young shad are hatched they are 
taken in cans and the men row out into the streams and 
put them in the water. To-day I was talking with Chief 
Fire Warden Emmons, who had just been at Catskill, and 
he told me that he was going to surprise me. I replied 
if it was about fish I had ceased years ago to be sur- 
prised at anything reported of fish. He had called upon 
Wm. Kortz, of Catskill, and learned of him that great 
schools of small fish had been discovered in the Catskill 
reservoir, where they were previously unknown. One. of 
the men.employed at the shad station lives at Catskill, and 
he was called in consultation, and the fish were found to 
be young shad of this year’s hatching. I say this year’s 
hatching, as they were from three to four inches in length. 
How did young shad get into the village reservoir? 
Simply by being pumped into it from the river. Un- 
doubtedly the fry had come within the influence of the 
suction of the supply pipe and had been drawn into it and 
then up into the pond above and there they had grown to 
a fair size, as large, in fact, as if they had remained in 
the river. Now the question is how to get them out. The 
reservoir is frozen over, but next spring the State will 
probably make an effort to rescue the young shad and put 
them where they will do some good in the way of supplying 
food. The difficulty to overcome is that shad are so 
delicate that they cannot be handled from the time they 
are born until they are finally taken in nets for market 
without injuring their scales. It is doubtful if they can be 
netted without causing injury that will destroy them, but 
I doubt if the Catskill people desire to have their reservoir 
given over to the shad as a place of habitation. and ‘they 
will consent to have the State try and remove them. 

A. N. CHENEY. 


Fishing on the Florida Gulf Coast. 


Tampa, Fla., Feb. 1.—Trout and redfish are ‘running 
and some good catches have been made. Miss Marion 
Newman, the little daughter of Mr. Walter George New- 
man, of New York, has distinguished herself by capturing 
with rod and reel a 15-pound garfish. Duck shosting is 


good. 
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Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
Feb. 19-22.—New York.—Westminster Kennel Club's twenty4ifth 
annual show. James Mortimer, Supt. 
March 6-9.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Duquesne Kennel Club’s :ennual 
bench show. F. S. Stedman, Sec’y. 
March wen Kennel Club’s eleventh an- 
nual show. John L. Lincoln, Sec’y. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


February (First Week).—Grand Junction, Tenn.—Championship 
Field Trial Association’s annual trials. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y. 


Duquesne Kennel Club. 


THE annual meeting of Duquesne Kennel Club, of 
western Pennsylvania, was held at their club rooms Jan. 
28. The following officers were elected: President, J. B. 
Vandergrift; Vice-President, J. A. Davison;-Seeretary, 
F. S. Stedman; Treasurer, S. M: McElroy; Solicitor, J. 
D. McKennan; Delegate to A. K. C., G. M. Carnochan ; 
Club Veterinarian, Dr. J. S. Lacock. 

Arrangements were perfected for their third annual 
bench show, to take place March 6, 7, 8 and 9, entries 
for which will close Saturday, Feb. 23. The followin 
judges have been selected, all of whom have accepted: Bu 
terriers, Mr. J. Lorillard Arden; pointers and fox hounds, 
Major J. M. Taylor; English, Irish and Gordon setters, 
Mr. W. S. Bell; tioodhoande, mastiffs, Great Danes, deer- 
hounds, Russian wolfhounds, greyhounds, Chesapeake 
Bay dogs, sporting spaniels, bull dogs, Airedale tertier's, 
French bull dogs, Scottish terriers, Pomeranians, toy 
spaniels and Italian greyhounds, Mr. Chas. H. Mason; 
St. Bernards, collies, old English sheep dogs, poodles, 
Boston terriers, beagles, dachshunds. fox terriers. Irish 
terriers, Black and Tan terriers, Skye terriers, Welsh 
terriers, Yorkshire terriers, toy terriers, pugs and~ mis- 
cellaneous, Mr. James Mortimer. 

There will be a great many new specials, many-of them 
to-be won outright at this show. Among these is one 
(valued at $100) for the best exhibit of six dogs-of-one 
breed; which should create a good deal of :interest, 
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E. M. Oldham will act as superintendent. _ ; 

Premium lists will be ready about Feb. 10. All applica- 
tions should be sent to F. S. Stedman, Secretary, Lewis 
Building, Pittsburg, Pa. ‘ 


Irish Setter Club. sue 


Boypton, Va., Feb. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
afinual meeting of the Irish Setter Club of America will 
be held at the Madison Square Garden, New York, on 
Friday, Feb. 22, at 7:30 P. M. 

Geo. H. THomson, Sec’y. 


Points and Flushes. 

Mr. H. H. Hunnewell, Jr., secretary of the American 
Fox Terrier Club, has sent out notices to the club mem- 
bers that the annual meeting of the club will be held at 
55. Liberty street, at 11 o’cloek, Feb. 18, in the office of 
the American Kennel Club. The executive board of the 


club. will hold a meeting immediately after the annual 
meeting. 


Pachting. 
—o- — 
Notice. 


All communications intended for Forzst anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 


“Modern Cruising Yachts: Their 
Design and Construction.” 


The following lecture was delivered at the Yachtsmen’s 
Club on Wednesday evening, Jan. 23, by Mr, Clinton H. 
Crang¢, of the figrm of Tams, Lemoine & Crane. Mr. 
Crane’s ability as a designer is well known, and being so 
thoroughly conversant with his subject he had no diffi- 
culty in holding the closest attention of his audience. 
Stereopticon views and blackboard sketches were liberally 
used. 


You may be surprised that I should begin my talk 
to-night by making the statement that it is not generally 
known just what a cruising yacht is, and I feel sure that 
there are many here who will disagree with me at once. 
But I do make this statement as a fact, for to most people 
a cruiser means a yacht, however unsuitable in model, 
afrangement or construction, which, because she has 
proved too slow for racing, has been fitted inside with 
more or less cruising accommodations, and has had her 
rig reduced, and therefore is henceforward called and 
believed to be a cruising yacht, or only a “cruiser,” a 
term which, under these circumstances, naturally carries 
a good deal of.a slur with it. 

This leads up to the statement that in the ordinary ac- 
ceptance of the term any slow boat, either steam or sail, 
is supposed to be a cruiser. That this is a most mistaken 
point of view I shall endeavor to show to you this even- 
ing, for a real cruiser is as distinct from a racer as a 
torpedo boat is from an armored cruiser or ocean liner. 
Model, rig and arrangement must all be different, and it 


is under these three heads that I shall discuss the subject. . 


A modern cruiser is and must be a cruiser from the be- 
ginning—every bit of her, from keel to truck, should be 
designed and proportioned with that one end and aim in 
view. The model of a cruiser is and ought to be entirely 
different from that of a racer, a boat which must be de- 
signed for speed, regardless of everything else. That this 
has not been always the case we all know, for Iroquois, 
Ariel and Lasca, and others as well known, once racers, 
are to-day splendid types of cruising vessels; but when 
they were built the speed to be gained from extreme 
forms and light construction was not thoroughly under- 
stood. When I say that a modern racing boat is not a 
good sea boat, and that from the exigencies of her design 
necessarily cannot be a good sea boat, I know that I am 
again at variance with accepted ideas. She is—and no one 
can deny it—fast in an ordinary seaway. By seaway I 
mean such a sea as a 25 or 30 knot breeze will kick up on 
Long Island Sound. But put this same racing boat on 
the North Atlantic in a real gale of wind and there will 
not be a happy man aboard of her. With reduced sail 
she will roll so hard and bring up so sharply at the 
end. of each roll that if she does not lose her sticks she 
may consider herself lucky. As she goes ahead into the 
- heavy sea her bow will strike every coming wave with a 
crash which makes sleep impossible, and which causes 
every one on board to wonder if the next crash will be 
her last. 

It is a matter of fact that in some of these modern 
boats, which, due to their age, are now considered 
cruisers, the crew are unable to sleep in the forecastle 
when the boat is under way in even a summer sea on 
Long Island Sound. 

How different is the motion of the real ocean-going 
cruising yacht! She rolls deeply, perhaps, but the end 
of each roll is so easy that it is hard to say when the 
motion’ changes from one direction to the other. As 
she lifts and swings over the seas there is no shock—the 
feeling is more like a cradle—and when she goes down 
into the hollow of a sea it is not with a sickening drop, to 
bring-up with a crash, but with a smooth and easy sweep- 
ing motion. 

To thoroughly understand the reason for this great 
difference we must inquire into the causes which govern 
the motion of a vessel among waves. 

In the first place all the motions of a vessel in a sea- 
way, however complex, may be resolved into two sets, 
namely, rolling and pitching, which I will treat separately 
in. the order named. 

There are three elements in each case which control 
these notions: (1) The shape of the hull, (2) stability of 
the vessel, (3) the distribution of weights of the whole 
vessel (hull, spars and ballast). 


Hew the shape of the hull acts in rolling is very ob-_ 


vious. A. vessel with a perfectly round section once 
started rolling would swing back and forth like a rock- 
ing chair, with little or no resistance from the water, 
while one of a V-shape and having a keel would be very 
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much impeded in rolling by the disturbance it would 
make in the water. Witness the very round sections of 
ocean steamers which have been greatly helped by the 
addition of bilge keels. ; 

The effect of stability is not so clear until we see the 


truth of the statement that the greater the stability or- 


stiffness of a vessel in still water, other things being 
equal, the harder she will roll among waves. 

Now, suppose a vessel heeled over by some external 
force, either the wind or the roll of a sea. Suddenly re- 
move the force which has heeled her. A stiff vessel will 
naturally return to a vertical more suddenly than one 
which is not so stiff, and having returned to a vertical 
she will carry past with more force, to be brought up 
ome with more of a jerk than the vessel which is not so 
stiff. 

To make it clear how the distribution of weight can 
affect rolling I must emphasize the fact that no body 
having considerable weight can be set in motion in- 
stantaneously, nor can it be stopped instantaneonsly, and 
the harder it is to start the motion, the harder it is to 
stop it. 

Suppose a vessel in the trough of the sea, the port side 
being to windward. As the crest of a wave rises on the 
port side of the ship (the hollow now being on the star- 
board side), it is evident that the port side will tend to be 
raised and the starboard side to be lowered. It is also 
evident that the amount the port side will be lifted de- 
pends on the height of the wave, but also partly on the 
difficulty which the wave experiences in starting the 
roll and partly on the period of time during which the 
crest remains on the port side. Witness this walking 
stick, and suppose the twisting force represented by my 
hand. It is evident that with the same expenditure of 
force starting from rest I can twist this light wooden 
stick much further than I could a bar of iron, and the 
bar of iron much further than a smaller iron bar ofthe same 
length, if its ends were tipped with iron globes like a 
dumbbell. In the first case, I could not twist the iron so 
far as the wood in the same time, simply because it was 
heavier. In the second, I could not twist the dumbbell 
so far, even though of the same weight as the bar, be- 
cause of the different distribution of the weight. 

Also notice that I can stop the light cane with more 
of a jerk than I can the iron bar, and the bar than the 
dumbbell. 

We have seen that great stability makes a sharp roll 
and that weight, aud especially weight away from the 
center, makes it hard to either stop or start a roll with 
a-jerk. A certain amount of stability we must have— 
enough to carry, and to carry well, our cruising rig; but 
we have already seen that we can obtain this stability 
either by greater weight or less lever arm, or by less 
weight and greater lever arm. As weight helps us in 
making the roll harder to start and stop with a jerk, it 
is obviously the element to choose, and we shall see here- 
after how advantageous in other ways a large dis- 
placement is. 

I think I may safely say that the predominating feature 
of the modern racing boat is the extreme lowness of its 
center of gravity, and I know that many people believe 
that this extreme weight on the end of a deep keel 
actually makes their boat safer. It is true that the modern 
boat is a safer boat than the old “skimming dish,” but 
let us place our center of gravity low enough to insure 
safety and non-capsizability, and we are still a very long 
way from the deep lead mines of the modern racing boat. 
It is for most people a rather revolutionary thought that 
the skipper of a sailing vessel prefers to carry his cargo 
of ore on between decks rather than in the hold, but 
long before the modern theory of rolling had been 
evolved shipmasters discovered that a cargo of ore in 
the hold was a very dangerous thing and apt to whip 
the masts right out of their vessels, and this actually 
happened in the case of a ship built in Glasgow and sent 
from there to Liverpool in tow of a tug. The builders, 
who were of the “rule of thumb” variety, had piled iron 
ore in her hold in order to make her more seaworthy. 
The tug had no sooner gotten her into the Irish Sea than 
all three masts were carried by the board. ' 

Here is another reason for large displacement in a 
good sea boat. 

If you have ever tried cutting through a sapling with 
a light knife and then with a very heavy machete you 
will see the reason of the advantage of displacement or 
weight (for after all they are the same thing) to a sea 
boat. When you strike the sapling with the light knife, 
ii you are able to get through it at a single blow, your 
hand will feel a very decided jar. With the heavier knife, 
though you strike with no greater force, it goes right 
through the sapling like butter, and from the feeling in 
your hand you would hardly know that you had struck 
a blow at all. It is the same way at sea. A vessel strikes 
wave after wave in going against a heavy sea. The lighter 
boat stops, staggering, at a blow that a heavy boats does 
not feel at all. Weight in a boat is like a heavy fly 
wheel to an engine, and makes her go smoothly and 
quietly through a seaway that would throw a lighter boat 
all off her cotrse. 

The short, deep keel of a racer is a most dangerous 
adjunct to a cruiser, for a vessel with such a keel can 
neither run well nor heave to well—running, she yaws 
all around the card, and hove to she will not lie still. 
Because the keel is short every sea twists her, and be- 
cause it is deep she cannot gradually slide to leeward, as 
she should, leaving an oily wake to windward of her to 
break the coming seas. Constantly forging ahead, she 
is hard on herselt and on all on board. 

To the large displacement which we have seen to be de- 
sirable from many points of view, we should add generous 
freeboard in order that our vessel shall be able to heel to 
a large angle without taking water on deck, and that she 
shall have plenty of reserve buoyancy fore and aft to lift 
her over the crests of the waves. 

I do not think that I can emphasize sufficiently the fact 
that a good sea boat is a boat whose motions are always 
easy in a seaway—that is, she neither starts abruptly nor 
stops abruptly. This is as true of pitching as it is of 
rolling. 

In order that the bow should lift in going over a sea it 
is quite obvious that the stern must go down. If the 
shape of the Stern is very flat and round it cannot settle 
easily and certainly without shock. If it is too sharp it 
will be driven under water entirely. The same way with 
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but when it comes down in the hollow of the sea instead 
of being gradually stopped without shock, it will stop 
suddenly and with a crash. 

Let us review briefly the points which are essential to a 
cruising mqdel: To roll easily she must have as little 
stability as possible. Weight or large displacement is a 
help. She must not have too deep nor too sharp a keel. 
She should have a generous freeboard. She must have 
sharp ends, though not too sharp. If we can place our 
heavy weights far apart we shall make her roll more 
easily. For instance, a lead keel joined with heavy spars, 
always provided that by the use of a lead keel we have 
not unduly increased our stability, will make a vessel roll 
more easily. We should have no more stability than we 
actually need to carry thoroughly well the moderate 
cruising rig which the vessel should have. 

Now, we can see how this real latitude helps to a good 
vessel. As we need and want a large displacement, heavy 
construction is an advantage rather than otherwise. As 
we can easily give more than enough stability, heavy 
spars and rigging (and by spars I mean particularly the 
fixed spars, such as masts, topmasts and bowsprits) are 
not only no disadvantage but a direct advantage to the be- 
havior of the vessel, as well as the more obvious ad- 
vantage due greater strength. 

Our large displacement gives us a large inside room, 
and as we can use lead as ballast the room gained in this 
way need not be sacrificed to the ballast. Though of 
large displacement, our vessel need not necessarily be 
slow, though of course not as fast as a racer. 

At more moderate speeds the resistance of a sailing 
model is due almost entirely to surface friction. This 
is not a matter of opinion, but a matter of fact, which 
has been demonstrated by the steam trials of recent 
auxiliaries. 

You may be interested to know that on the steam trial 
of Aloha at 10 knots speed, 75 per cent. of the total power 
used was required to overcome the frictional resistance. 
As 10 knots is in excess of the average sailing, you will 
see that the large displacement, which does not mean a 
larger wetted surface, is really no disadvantage to the 
boat’s speed. 

Rig should balance on a cruiser as in a racer to gain 
ease of steering. f 

In deciding on the rig for our cruising vessel our 
problem is no longer determined by the vessel’s ability to 
carry sail, but by the ability of her crew to handle it. 
This is governed first and foremost by the vessel’s length 
over all, for a long bowsprit or a long projection of 
boom aft of the counter are both evidently undesirable, 
the latter especially so. 

No one sail must be so large as to be unmanageable 
in any kind of wind or sea. It should, if possible, be of 
a size capable of being handled, at least hoisted, by 
half the crew. It is quite usual to wait for reefiing until 
a change of watch, when all hands are on deck, or to 
reef in an emergency all hands might be called. It is 
very evident, though, that the speed of the voyage will be 
greatly hastened if a single watch can set the mainsail. 

Suppose our vessel is proceeding under reefed canvas 
in midwatch at night. If the breeze slackens up and 
there is every evidence of continued fair weather, no 
sailing master, and certainly not a yachtsman, would care 
to call his crew from their sleep to set sail for the ‘few 
added miles gained on his course, unless he were reef- 
ing. It would probably happen, therefore, that the reef 
would stay in for two or three hours longer, until change 
of watch. If, however, the sail can be hoisted by a single 
watch, as soon as it is possible reefs will be shaken out 
and sail hoisted. 

Reefing is one of the hardest jobs that a sailor has to 
face at sea. The canvas is thick, heavy, and as stiff as 
iron, especially if it is wet and cold, so that reefing is to 
be avoided if it is in any way possible. 

It is evident that we may entirely avoid reefing if 
we split up our sail plan into a sufficient number of sails, 
for taking in a sail really accomplishes the same purpose 
as reefing. 

As the sail is shortened the balance must be pre- 
served, so that a properly designed vessel should have 
every possible latitude from the time she begins taking in 
her topsail until she is hove to under a storm trysail. 

Various kinds of rigs have been devised with this end 
in view. Their suitability is largely dependent on the 
size of the vessel. 

In smaller vessels, say up to 4oft., the yawl rig seems 
to be the most popular. A full-rigged cutter-yawl should 
handle under jib and jigger, under mainsail and foresail, 
or under close-reefed mainsail and storm jib. She 
should heave to under a storm trysail or under jib and 
jigger. From 40 to 1ooft. there is no rig in the world 
equal in speed and handiness to a two-masted schooner. 

A cruising schooner should not be of the sloop- 
schooner variety, with a tremendous mainsail and only 
foresail enough to tell the observer that she really is a 
schooner, but should have a foresail large enough to tack 
under in moderate weather. The masts should not be set 
too far forward, and the main boom should not extend 
more than 5 or 6ft. beyond the end of the counter. 

The first sail to be reefed on a schooner should be the 
mainsail; but a well-designed schooner in a case of neces- 
sity should be perfectly manageable under foresail and 
jib. She should heave to under close-reefed foresail or 
under fore trysail. Many of the more modern cruising 
schooners, however, heave to under main trysail and 
fore staysail. From rooft. up we have a large choice— 
either the out and out fore and aft schooner with two or 
three masts, the fore trysail schooner or the brigantine 
Vessels of this size should have auxiliary steam power, so 
that windward ability is no longer a professional con- 
sideration, and therefore a certain amount of square 
canvas is very acceptable. 

There are many who claim that a brigantine is actually 
faster at sea than a fore and aft schooner. Very often in 
a heavy sea, but a light wind, the fore and after has ‘to 
take and furl her mainsail because of the dangerous 
swinging and snapping of the main boom. Any one who 
has been at sea on a large schooner must be struck by 
the tremendous strain which the main boom puts on all 
the gear. On the fore leeward roll it brings up on the 
sheet with a snap and a jar which shakes the whole 
counter, and as the vessel swings the other way the boom 
tackle block jumps, dripping wet, out of the sea, and the 
whole ship quivers with the strain as the boom is sud-. 
denly checked by the tautening of the tackle, 
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With a square-rigger, however, there is no such trouble. 
The spars are all held firtaly in place, the sails are not 
disturbed by the pitching and rolling, and in a heavy sea 
the brig goes quietly about her business, opening up miles 
of water on her erstwhile faster sister. A brigantine 
should go to windward with mainsail furled on deck, 
simply her headsails and square canvas set, and in the 
strongest weather should heave to on her main staysail. 

In considering the general arrangement we for the 
first time are met with one of the.chief regulators of size 
in a cruising yacht. The owner wishes to provide for the 
members of his family and a certain number of guests— 
thus the number of people to be provided for is one of the 
elements which governs size. 

The second element, and one quite as important as the 
first, is the degree of elaboration with which the owner 
wishes to carry on his life on board. For instance, the 
man who is willing to sleep, eat and dress all in one 
room or main saloon, who is willing to do his own cook- 
ing and to do without washing except in salt water, is 
bringing life on board ship to its very simplest form, and 
all he really requires is berthing space for himself and for 
the mumber of crew he needs to carry. 

From this, the most primitive form of life on board 
a yacht, we may progress through all the stages until 
we arrive at a Valiant or a Corsair, where the most 
elaborate form of shore life is accurately reproduced on 
the water—a separate room for each person on board, 
with its private bath attached, card rooms and libraries, 
boudoirs and salons, and three times a day elaborate 
meals served with the greatest precision and care, just 
as on shore. 

However, a man may wish to live on board between 
these extreme cases; the two items—number of persons 
to be provided for, and the style and scale of living pro- 
posed—furnish us at once with the basis of size. With 
the owner’s quarters of a given size, and the owner’s re- 
quirements of a given kind, it is very evident that the 
size of the ship is pretty well fixed. Officers, crew and 
servants must first be provided with living quarters and 
machinery, if there is machinery. The remainder, which 
must be equal to the amount required originally for the 
owner, must be subdivided into staterooms, saloons, 
bathrooms, etc. 

The old-fashioned way of designing an arrangement 
was for the owner to elect the size of vessel which he 
wanted and then try to get as much accommodation as 
possible. This is even to-day a governing factor, for the 
size is a fair measure of the number of crew, as well as 
of the first cost of the vessel, though we must remember 
that length alone does not mean size. The problem, 
however, usually comes very differently. A man has a 
family of a certain size whom he wishes to provide for 
in addition to one or more guests. This means a certain 
definite number of staterooms, bathrooms, etc., for which 
the architect must provide. His problem then is to pro- 
duce the smallest possible vessel which will give the re- 
quired quarters, bearing in mind just how the individual 
wishes to live. 

As a cruiser should be independent of the shore for 
long periods of time, and as to-day fresh provisions are 
the only ones considered edible on board a yacht, ample 
ice boxes or cold storage rooms must be provided, the 
water supply must be ample, and in the case of a steamer 
or auxiliary vessel there must be a large provision made 
for coal. Usually in a vessel of any size the hold can 
be counted on for the water tanks and wholesale stores 
and ice from the very beginning. However, if there is to 
be comfortable living aboard there should be a place pro- 
vided for every single item of the ship’s equipment, from 
the ship’s lamps in the forecastle, to the ball of marline 
in the lazarette. 





Chicago Y. C. 


Tue Royal Canadian Y. C., of Toronto, Ont., has chal- 
lenged the Chicago Y. C., of Chicago, for the Canada cup; 
the challenge has been accepted, and the following agree- 
ment drawn up covering the conditions fer the match: 

Cuicaco, Jan. 9.—Conditions governing the match for 
Canada cup, to be sailed between yachts representing the 
Chicago Y. C. and the Royal Canadian Y. C.: 

Rules—The racing rules shall be those of the Yacht 
Racing Union of the Great Lakes, as existing at this date, 
subject to such additions and variations as are herein 
provided, and in accordance with the Deed of Gift. dated 
the 16th day of January, 1897. 

Construction—The yachts shall be of wooden construc- 
tion, in accordance with the scantling tables in the rules 
above mentioned. ; 

Size of Yacht—The competing yachts shall be in the 
35ft. class. 

Number of Races—The winner of three out of five races 
shall be declared the winner of the match. | 

Dates of Races—The first race shall be sailed on Aug. 
10; 1901, and the other races on consecutive days there- 
“after, until completed, Sundays excepted. ry 2 

Courses—The races shall be sailed on Lake Michigan, 
off Chicago, on courses to be hereafter agreed upon. 

The first course shall be triangular. 

The second course shall be windward or leeward and 
return, The tug bearing the buoy shall start at the time 
the preparatory gun is fired. 

The third and fifth shall be similar to the first. 

The fourth shall be similar to the second. ; 

The triangular races shall be once around an equilateral 
triangle of twenty-one nautical miles. ' ; 

The windward or leeward races shall be nine nautical 
miles to windward or leeward and return. ; 

The triangular courses shall be so sailed that one side 
of the triangle shall be to windward if possible. 

In windward and leeward races all buoys shall be left to 
starboard, and in triangular races all buoys shall be left 
to starboard or port. as directed by the judges. . 

Time—All races shall be started at 11 o'clock A. M. 

Any race- not sailed in-five and. threé-quarter hours by 
the winning yacht shall be resailed. | 

The start may be postponed by the judges: 

1st. In case of fog. 

2d. If, in their opinion, the space round the starting 
line -is -not sufficiently -clear at the time. appointed for 
startin : 


jd: ‘fn case both yachts sonsent to-a postponement, 





4th.. In case of serious accidents to either yacht, as 
hereafter provided. 

5th. Should such a course appear to them desirable. 
And is‘case of postponement the judges shall determine 
the time for starting, but in no case shall a race be started 
later than 1 P. M. 

A yacht crossing the line before the starting signal is 
given shall be recalled by five short blasts of the whistle, 
the hoisting of her national flag, and also by megaphone. 

Unfinished Races—An unfinished race shall be resailed 
until completed. 

Accidents—In case of accident to either.yacht prior to 
the preparatory signal, notice thereof shall immediately be 
signaled to the judges, who shall have power to postpone 
the race if the accident, in their opinion, is sufficiently 
serious to warrant such a course; or, if an accident occurs 
during a race, the yacht to which the accident has hap* 
pened shall have sufficient time to make repairs, before 
being required ‘to start in the next race. 

Scrutineers—Each yacht shall have on board during-the 
races a representative named by her competitor, whose 
weight shall not exceed 15olbs. 

The names of the scrutineers shall be given to the judges 
not less than twenty-four hours before the first race, and 
the scrutineers shall report to the judges within six hours 
after the termination of each race. 

Management—The races shall be sailed under the man- 
agement of three judges, none of whom shall be interested 
in either yacht. One shall be appointed by each club, and 
the two so appointed shall select a third on or before the 
first day of July, 1901, and they shall act as judges and 
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July or first part of August, off Chicago, and full particu- 
lars will be furnished to the owners of competing ‘yattits” 
on or before July 15, 1901. 

7. A suitable prize will be given the winner. 

8. All entries for the trial races must be made by the 
clubs to which the owner of the respective yachts belong. 
Clubs intending to make entries are requested to notify 
the secretary, Charles E. Fox, who will furnish them with * 
blanks upon and in accordance with which entries must be 
made. Entries must be made on or before July 10, 1901. 

9. The Chicago Y. C. reserves the right to refuse any 
entry which may be tendered. 

Any additional information regarding details, etc:, will 
be furnished upon application to Charles E. Fox, secre- 
tary, 168 *Monadhock “Building, Chicago. 
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- Broncho. 


BRoNCHO was designed by Mr. B. B. Crowninshield for 
afternoon sailing aroufid Boston. Hull and Marblehead. 
The.rules of the Massachtisetts Y. R. A. for 18ft. water- 
line knockabouts were followed in the construction, but a 
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Designed by B. B. Crowninshield. Photo by Jackson, Marblehead.. 


timekeepers and settle all disputes: The decision of a 
majority shall be final in all matters. 

The judges shall be the Regatta Committee referred’ to 
in the rules of the Yacht Racing Union of the Great Lakes. 

Measurements—The yachts shall-be measured by the 
judges or by a disinterested person appointed by them, and 
each yacht shall be entitled to have a representative present 
when measurements are taken. f hue 

The yachts shall be measured not less than two days 
before the first race. a) sot of 

Crews—The crews shall be limited to six men; whose: 
total weight shall not exceed 1,050lbs. zg 

Instructions—Charts of the course and instructions shall; 
be furnished to the competing yachts: not later than, 9 
o’clock on the morning of the race. 5 

Alterations—These conditions may be altered - or 
amended by mutual agreement at any time. ; 

1. All yachts entered for the trial races must be meas- 
ured by the Canada cup committee of the Chicago Y.-C., 
or some person appointed by them, before the day of the 
first race. 

2. No yacht shall be eligible to contest in the trial races 
unless it is built in accordance with the rules of the 
Yacht Racing Union of the Great Lakes and the agree- 
ment made between the Royal Canadian Y. C. and the 
Chicago Y. C. 

3. The yacht selected to represent the club shall- be the 
one which in the judgment of the committee shall be the 
best adapted therefor, and not necessarily the winner of 
a majerity of the trial races.. Additional races may be 
ordered sailed by the committee betwéen such contestants 
as they may select. : 

4. All races shall be sailed under the racing rules of 
the Yacht Racing Union of the Great Lakes:’. ! 

5. In the event of a race being postponed ‘or, ordered ° 
resailed, it shall be sailed at as early a date as possible. 

6; The trial races will take place in the latter part of’: 


larger sail plan was used as the boat was stiff enough to 
carry it. With one reef taken, the boat complied ‘fully 
with the rules. As there were no other boats in this 
class around Boston, Broncho was not raced. The main-, 
sail was made somewhat larger in proportion than usefal’it® 
boats of this type, and the jib was intended princtpafly for: 
a steering sail. This being so, it was perfectly é&isy to 
handle the boat with mainsail alone or with one, two or? 
three ‘reefs tied in. Cleats for the sheets and» halyards 
were put in the most convenient places for the! helrasman 
and the jib was arranged to be handled with eithér orie 
sheet or with two, so that one person can alone -handle 
the boat comfortably. The cockpit was made watertight 
with scuppers, thus avoiding the necessity of bailirig after: 
every rain or when it was rough and the water had~ 
slopped over the rail. In moderate weather seushions” 
were used on the cockpit floor, but when the wind. blew 
hard it was more comfortable to sit on the’ deck. For. 
ordinary sailing the centerboard was not used at. all, but-: 
on the runs between Boston and Marblehead it: helped’ 
considerably. Mr. George M. Piersol; the present owner, 
bought the boat last August and took her to-Marion, orf 
Buzzards Bay, where she was sailed the’rest-of the season. 
This winter the boat is to have a cabin house added -so 
that she can be used for short cruises. ._The-formet owfter,* 
Mr. Frank Tandy, gave George Lawley & Son--Corpe-ani. 
order late in the summer to build a keel-boat. witha ‘ 
small cabin house for the same class, Mr. -<Crownili- 
shield made the plans and the work has been cbmpleted: 
Mustang.is the name of the new boat. Broncho,' with her 
black poveiies and broad gilt stripe, light.green- bottom 


and teak deck fittings, makes a very shippylooking :craft, 
She was built by James E. Graves at Marblehead. ; ; 

Her dimensions are as follows: Ss. lgatd 
Length— fr ialt 


Ra ee as og a at 28%t. 
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i t: per inch at “UbW.L. 


Dt Geigulgleamiaiamaness frame-of the-keel:has been set up. It takes up almost the 
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Swe BRONCHO-—SAIL PLAN. 


vag, ~ in. Our Boston Letter.. 


; Boston, Feb. 2—Some doubt “has been raised by the 

7ft. 8 in. yachtsmen in this district as to the judgment used by 

1 im. the owner and the designer of the Boston Cup defender in 

‘ giving her dimensions to the public. They argue that 

2ft. 6 in. either Herreschoff or Watson could easily change their 

rft. 6%in. designs if anything dangerous were found in the Boston 

tft. 9 in. boat. It is quite true that either designer could change 

his lines, but there are few yachtsmen who believe that 

ait. ; either would take the chances of ordering a complete out- 

rft. 2%4in. fit of frames, plating and bracings, which a change in the 
6ft. 5 in. design would make necessary. 


4.350lbs. Then, too, it is more than reasonable to suppose that 


each of the designers has.a distinct idea of his own in 


1,$galbs. regard to what he thinks will produce the most speed in 


goolbs. a.go-footer, and he would be unwilling to depart from 
those ideas, even though the plans of another designer 


oes es cceseecassessceceees 1,830lbs. looked dangerous. As a matter of fact, the dimensions 
33 given out by the Boston designer give but a very remote 
§16.51\bs. idea of the actual form of the boat. He has not given the 


7.1$q. ft. draft.of the hull, nor the draft below the rabbet, so that 


G68: sq. ft. he has not told the public or the other designers just how 


far he has gone in the matter of reducing dead rise. 


g2.84-sq. ft ~The work of bending frames is going on rapidly at 
5:23+sq. ft. the Atlantic Works, and already more thalf of the 
7. -$q. ft angle irons have been-bent to.shape. In the big.shed the 


dength ofthe shed. -From bow to stern, including 


make them, and _ still show ty in 
<*964-8q from.these initial ‘disclosures the 
79 84: ‘boat--shows ‘herself: to be.a thorough racer. 
a A delay ‘has: been: caused. 


§-sq-ft. the- botsom-of ar apod foresee 
tater feos: Company's works, at fat raintree, The casting came 
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out in such poor shape that it was thought best to run 
another one. This was done Friday night, and it is ex- 
pected that the new casting will be ready to be shipped to 
the Atlantic Works by Monday. The casting was taken 
out of the sand Saturday and will have plenty of time to 
cool. The work of cutting off the snags and smoothing 
it up will be rushed. ! 

Some interesting figures in regard to the construction 
of the yacht have come to light, which seem to have come 
from reliable sources. The specifications call for 160 
pieces of bulbed steel angles, each of which is cut to the 
required leng.h for its use on the boat. Frame No. 1 is 
2ft. gin. long, and the longest pair of frames are marked 

They are each 32ft. 6in. long. Frames numbered 
45 and 46 are each just 32ft. in length. There have been 
ordered 86 deck beams, all of which are bulbed angles. 
Six are 24ft. rin. in length, and the shortest is 2ft. 2in. 
Four U-shaped beams will be used for strengtheners: at 
the mast station. 

There have been 126 plates ordered, although the plans 
call but for 114. The margin is for imperfect plates, or 
those which may be spoiled in the working. Row A, on 
each side of the boat, the topsides, will be of nicke! 
steel, there being nine plates on each side. Row B con- 
tains 12 bronze plates, and row C the same number. Row 
D has 10, row E 8, row F 5, row G 4 and H and I 3 
each. These are at the bottom of the fin. Seme of the 

lates for the fin have arrived at the Atlantic Works. 
oles will be punched in these and afterward reamed out 
in a few days. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that yachtsmen who are 
devoted to the raceabout type have heard of the decision 
of the Boston Knockabout Association to offer an intercity 
cup for a series of races between them. The building and 
racing of 90-footers does not come within the reach of the 
a and neither, for that matter, do the 
raccahouts, But there are many who can afford to build 
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and race the smaller type, which has proved very popular 
in all waters along the coast. a 

In Massachusetts the raceabout fever showed distinct 
signs of dying out, although it is still strong in other dis- . 
tricts. The trip of B. B. Crowninshield’s Jolly Roger to 
Buzzards Bay and Long Island Sound last fall awakened 
interest somewhat in Massachusetts, and a lively interest 
in the places which she visited. It is the object of the 
Boston association to revive interest in the class in local 
waters and to provide a suitable object for the yachtsmen 
of other districts to enter in general competition. 

Representative. yachts may compete for the cup from 
Islesboro, Me., to New York. There are a number of 
raceabouts in Maine, and great interest is taken in the 
class there. Islesboro bids fair to become a great yachting 
center at no distant date. The value of the cup has not 
been decided upon, and this will greatly depend upon the 
atuount of funds at the disposal of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Knockabout Association, but all of the men 
interested have plenty of means, and will go into their 
pockets to produce a cup that will be worth going for. As 
the races will be held after the racing season is practi- 
cally over, there should be contestants from all of the 
districts named in the circular. The following is the 
announcement made by the Boston association : 

The Knockabout Association, of Boston, ‘hereby offers a 
cup to be known as the Intercity Cup for Raceabouts, and 
declares, as below, the conditions. which shall govern 
competition therefor: ; 

Article 1. Contest to be open to a representative boat 
from each of the following districts, or from any other 
district by approval of the Executive Committee: Isles- 
boro, Me., and vicinity; Buzzards Bay, Newport and 
vicinity ; Long Island Sound and Marblehead and vicinity. 

Article 2. Races to take place off Marblehead, and to 
begin on Monday, Sept. 9, 1901, and to continue daily until 
one boat has won three races. After four races have been 
sailed, only winners of one race;shall be allowed to com- 
pete. After six races, only boats which have won two 
races. The cup is to become the absolute property of the 
final winner. 

Article 3. Races shall be sailed under the rules of the 
Knockabout Assoriation governing raceabouts and restric- 
tions relating thereto, and under the rules of the Yacht 
Racing Association of Massachusetts governing sailing 
regulations. , ; 
Article 4. Thé general conduct of the races shall be in 
charge of the Executive Committee of the Knockabout 
Association, and any point not covered by the above rules 
shall be referred to it and its decision shall be final. 

Article 5. Entries must be made to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Knockabout Association on or before Sept. 
I, 1901. Z 

Article 6. Nothing in this shall prevent any change or 
modification mutually agreed upon by contestants and 
satisfactory to the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation. 

C. F. Adams 2d, Frank Brewster, C. H. W. Foster, 
Executive Committee. The address of the committee is 
8 Congress street, Room 21, Boston. 

An interesting dory class has been formed at the Dor- 
chester Y. C., which is expected to afford plenty of good 
racing for the season. Ywelve boats have been ordered 
from the Mather Boat &!Canoe Company, which has just 
removed its shops from Rowley to Atlantic. 

The Chelsea Y. C. has elected the following officers for 
1901: Com., WH. Wedger; Vice-Com.. G, R. Stuart; 
Sec’y, B. M. Brennen; Fin. Sec’y, S. C. Gleason; Treas., 
A. N. Kinkaid; Meas., T. G. Hughen; Directors. G. R. 
Stuart, W. A. Young, C. G. Lenfest and W. L. Murphy. 

B. B. Crowninshield visited East Boothbay last week 
and gave the spedifications.of the 54ft. schooner for-W. O. 
Mayo to Rice Bros. The 46-footer for W. M. Lovering, 
which is building at this yard, is in frame. 

At the annual meeting of:the Quincy Y. C. the follow- 
ing officers were elected: |Com., E. E. Davis; Vice-Com., 
J. S. Whiting; Sec’y, H. B. Faxon; Treas., G. W. Jones; 
Meas., L. C. Embree; Executive Committee, W. P. 
Barker, H. M. Faxon, G.\E, Pfaffman and F. B. Rice; 
House Committee, H.\ Wj Barker, F. R. Burke, F. F. 
Crane, William Edwarts-@: F>-Howe, E. F. Ricker and 
J. S. Whiting. A specjal etting is to be called to con- 
sider building a new club hpuse. ° 

Kiley’s Marine Agenéy has ‘sold the schooner Intrepid 
to E. F. Bowers et al. She. will leave New London next 
week for a cruise to thé West. Indies. 

\ Joun B. KILieen. 


Yacht ‘€tub-Notes. 

The Board of Trustees\of the Larchmont Y. C. has 
selected the officers to be voted for at the annual meeting 
in March. The commodore will be Frederick T. Adams, 
owner of the schooner Sachem. Wilson: Marshall has 
accepted the nomination for vice-commodore. He owns 
the schooner Atlantic. Rear-Com. James Baird, owner of 
the sloop Hussar II., will be, renominated. William 


Murray, treasurer, and A. Bryan Alley, ‘secretary, will 
also be rerominated. 
Ree ' 


The Riverside Y. C., of Riverside, Conn., held its an- 
nual meeting and dinner at the Arena. The following 
officers were elected: Com., George G. Tyson; vice-com., 
Charles T. Pierce; treas., Charles F, Buxton; sec’y, John 
G. Porter; meas., T. E. Ferris; trustees (for the term 
ending Fberuary, 1904), Edwin Binney — Ernest H. 
Brandt; Regatta Committee, Charles\ P. Tower, William 
A. Huffington, Edwin Binney; Membership Committee, 
Robert Rutter, J. H. McKenna and George E. Marks; 
Entertainment Committee, Georgge T\ Higgons, James 
Wight and Philfp H. Jones; first surgeon, Dr. H. H. 
Tyson, Jr.; chaplains, the Rev. George C. Houghton, 
D. D.; the Rev. Charles F. Boylston and the Rev. Rufus 
S. Putney. 

RRer —~ 


The annual meeting of the Atlantic Y. C. wil] be held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Feb. 11. The following list of 
officers to be elected has been prepared by the Nominat- 
ing Committee: Com., David Banks, schooner Water 
Witch; vice-com., Robert P. Doremus; rear-com., Henry 
J. Robert, sloop Ondawa: sec’y, Louis F. Jackson;.treas., 
C. T. Pierce: meas., George Hill; trustees, J.. Roger 
Maxwell, J. Fred Ackerman, Philip G. Sanford; -Har- 
rison B. Moore, Spencer Swain and Edwin B. 


- 


.Havens; Regatta Committee, George Hill (chair- 


man), George W. McNulty and A. F. Aldridge; Member- 


ship Committee, Spencer Swain (chairman), Henry W. 
Baird and Frank Sperry; Likrary Committee, J. M. 
Foote (chairman), Arthur G. Allen and Jefferson Hogan; 
Entertainment Committee, Edwin Hollis Low (chair- 
man), Charles J. McDermott and J. H. Hallock; Nom- 
inating Committee, J. H. Hallock (chairman), Frank 
Sperry, Edwin B. Havens, Charles J. McDermott, 
Georqge D. Provost and Charles E. Schuyler. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Mr. William H. Hand, of New Bedford, Mass., has a 
large amount of work on hand. Among the orders al- 
ready placed are the following: An 18-footer, 2o0ft. over 
all, for Mr, W. J. Fuller, of Hartford, Conn.; a 23ft. 
waterline yawl, for Dr. W. C. Lambert, of Wyandotte, 
Mich.; a 25-footer. 4oft. over all, for Mr. Robert M. 
Sayre, of New York city; a 25-footer, 41ft. over all, for 
Mr. J. C. Hartwell, of Providence, R. I.; a 21-footer, 
32ft. over all, for Mr. M. W. Daboll, of New York city; 
an 18-footer, 29ft. over all, for Mr. W. A. Barston, of 
New York city, and an 18-footer, 20ft. over all, for Mr. 
Robert Osborn, of Toronto, Canada. 

nee 

A most interesting pamphlet on “Graphite as a Lu- 
bricant” has just been issued by the Jos. Dixon Crucible 
Co., of Jersey City, N. J., and will repay one for the 
time spent in reading it. Dixon’s graphite has three 
great virtues, any one of which alone would entitle it to 
a place in the front rank of machinery supplies, namely, 
first, as a lubricant for all purposes; second, as a pre- 
ventive of rust; and, third, as a positive preventive of the 
destruction of joints when separated. Owners of power 
boats will find it indispensable in connection with their 
machinery, and owners of all craft will find the speed of 
their boats will be increased by application to the hulls. 


Rane 


The President of the United States has awarded a 
binocular glass to Mr. Joshua Nickerson, master, and a 
gold medai to Mr. Solomon Bateman, second mate, of 
the steamship Ethelred, of Glasgow, in recognition of 
their services in rescuing the shipwrecked crew of the 
American yacht Aliris on Oct. 17 last. The Board of 
Trade have received these presents through the Foreign 
Ofhce to hand over to Messrs. Nickerson and Bateman. 

Rue 

Mr. James S. Watson’s auxiliary schooner Genesee pro- 
ceeded to sea on Feb. 2. She is bound for Naples, where 
her owner and family will join her and will make an ex- 
extended cruise in the Mediterranean. 

nner 

The 86ft. steam yacht recently ordered from the Gas 
Engine & Power Co. and Charles Seabury & Co., of 
Morris Heights, to be built from designs made by Mr. 
Arthur Binney, is for Mr. Guy Norman. 

neuer 

The frame of the keel yacht for Mr. W. B. Foote, de- 
signed by Messrs. Gardner & Cox, has been taken apart 
and shipped from Wood’s yard to Lake Champlain, where 
she will be put together again and finished in time for 
summer use. The keel ter the new sloop designed by 
Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of Tams, Lemoine & Crane, has 
been laid. She will be 31/t. gin. over all, 2o0ft. roin. on the 
waterline, 7fit. gin. beam and 5it. 3in, draft. A new center- 
board sloop for Dr. Sayre will soon be started at Byle’s 
yard. Her dimensions are 4oft. over all, 25ft. on the 
waterline and 11{ft. bin. beam. At the Jacob yard the in- 
terior fittings of Queen Mab have received a thorougt 
overhauling. Her black topsides have been scraped anc 
a priming coat of white paint put on. 

Ree 

The contracts have been signed and work commence ! 
on a new auxiliary yawl for Mr. E. A. Fairchild. Th: 
boat will be from designs made by Mr. H. J. Gielow, ty 
the Townsend & Downey Shipbuilding Co., of Shoote s 
Island, S. I. Her dimensions are 3oft. over all, 26it. 
on the waterline, 11ft. beam and jit. gin. draft. As 
her owner intends to use the boat solely for cruisit g, 
she was rigged as a yawl, and a 4 horse-power gasoline 
erfgine will be fitted under the cockpit floor capable of 
driving her at a speed of five miles an hour, with a tank 
capacity sufficient to last for one hundred miles. The 
centerboard is below the cabin floor. She has a good- 
sized cabin and one stateroom with 5ft. 1oin. headroom. 

Ree 

“M. Murli, an Italian yachtsman,” says the Yachtsman, 
Jan. 17, “has bought the first-class cutter Calluna, built 
in 1893, from Mr. W. Fife’s design. She was sold in 
1895 to Prince Mehemed Ali Halim. The yacht is at 


Naples.” 
RRR 
“The 65ft. rating cutter Senta,” says the Field, Jan. 
19, “is ready at White Brothers’ yard, Southampton, for 
her voyage to America, and she will leave as soon as the 
weather permits.” 
Ren 


The Yachtsman says that “Messrs. Westmacott, Stewart 
& Co., of St. Helen’s, I. W., are the builders of the 24- 
footer which, as mentioned last week, is building for Mr. 


Howard Gould.” 


’ 
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A. C. A. Rules. 


Mr. C. E. Britton, Commodore American Canoe Asso- 
ciation, Gananoque, Canada. 

~ Dear Sir: We, the undersigned, think that the changes 

made in the racing rules for sailing canoes, at the meet- 

ing of the Executive Committee in October last, are un- 

wise, for the following reasons: 

First.—That they were made against the wishes of all 
the men who have sustained canoe sailing races for the 
past ten years, and were passed by those who have not 
sailed in races at any meet for the same length of time. 

Second.—That a space of 6ft. between bulkheads neces- 
sitates either weak or very heavy construction, and the 


. 


rule fixing the cockpit at that length necessitates the re- 
ee of nearly every sailing canoe in the A. C. A. 
cet. 

Third.—That with a self-bailing cockpit a canoe with 
a space of only 2ft. hetween bulkheads has no advantage 
over ore with 6ft. 

Fourth.—that a sliding deck seat is absolutely neces- 
sary for comfort, either in racing or cruising, and that 
its abolition will make it impossible for any man not an 
athlete in training to sail a race of over three miles. 

Fifth.—That legislation against the fixed rudder is un- 
necessary, as it gives no advantage over a drop rudder in 
racing, and is less expensive to make. 

Therefore, we ask that you will take a mail vote on the 
following new racing regulations, which we consider 
would encourage a more perfect canoe which can be both 
cruised and raced efficiently: 

These are the same regulations that have been used for 
the last few years, with the following exceptions and 
additions: 

First.—A limit has been put. on distance between bulk- 
heads and size of cockpit. (Rule 1, Par. 1.) 

Second.—A minimum weight has been placed on 
decked sailing canoes. (Rule 1, Par. 1.) 

Third.--A canoe must use the same suit of sails at a 
meet with reduced area for decked canoes and increased 
area for open canoes. (Rule 1, Par. 1.) 

Fourth—A new rule. Rule 2. Classifying the canoes 
into three classes. 

Fifth—Flags not to be given as prizes, except for the 
paddling and sailing trophy races. (Rule 6, Par. 1.) 

Sixth.—Putting a fixed length and time limit on the 
record races. (Rule 6, Par. 3.) 

Seventh.—Putting a fixed length on the paddling 
trophy, and adding other fixed races. (Rule 6, Par. 6.) 

Eighth.—Allowing all comers to enter the trophy sail- 
ing race. (Rule 6, Par. 7.) 

Ninth.—Decision of protests of members present at 
meet to be final. (Rule 10, Par. 2.) 

Tenth.—A canoe upsetting in a race debarred from 
winning prizes. (Rule 13, Par. 2.) 

eventh.—Allowing old canoes to race at 1901 meet. 
(Rule 25.) 

Most of the above changes are the same as passed at 
executive meeting in Gananoque on Oct. 20, 1900. 





Racing Regulations. 


Rule 1.—Definition. A canoe to compete in any race 
in the American Canoe Association must be sharp at both 
ends, with no counterstern or transom, and must come 
within the limits prescribed for its class. 

Measurement.—The length shall be taken between per- 
pendiculars at the foreside of the stem and the afterside 
of the stern. The beam shall be taken at the widest part, 
wherever found, and shall not include the beading, pro- 
vided that it does not exceed 1Y%in. in depth; if the bead- 
ing exceeds this depth, it shall be measured as part of the 
beam. The word “beam” shall mean the breadth formed 
by the fair lines of the boat; and the beam at and near 
the waterline shall bear a reasonable proportion to the 
beam at the gunwale. A variation of not over in. shall 
be allowed in excess of the maximum beam in canoes in 
sailing races, and the same amount in deficiency of mini- 
munt beam in canoes in paddling races. The draft shall 
be measured at the deepest point, wherever found. The 
depth shall be measured from the inside of the garboard 
next the keei to.the lower side of a straight-edge laid 
across the gunwales, or to a similar height in a decked 
canoe. The sail area shall be measured by dividing into 
triangies in the usual manner, the sail being stretched 
taut and flat on a level surface. 

Dimensions and Limitations.—Sailing. To be eligible 
to sailing races a canoe must comply with the following 
limitations: The length shall be limited to a maximum of 
16ft. with an accompanying maximum beam of 3o0in. 
For each full inch of decrease in length the beam may be 
increased by %in. The draft shall not exceed 11in. 

The minimum distance between bulkheads to be 4ft. 
6in. and the minimum cockpit opening to be 3ft. 6in. A 
canoe with a cockpit, not self-bailing, may carry a mov- 
able canvas bag. In all sailing races a canoe must carry 
a double-blade paddle at least 8ft. long, which may be 
jointed in the center. The centerboard, when hauled up, 
must not project below the keel. A canoe without a 
centerboard may carry a keel 3in. deep outside of the 
garboards and weighing not more than 36lbs.; a center- 
board canoe may carry a keel not exceeding 134in. The 
keelband should not exceed in. 1n thickness, and shall 
be included in the measurement of depth or keel. Lee- 
boards may be carried by a canoe not having a center- 
board. 

The minimum weight of a decked sailing canoe exclu- 
sive of centerboard, rudder and steering gear shall be 
&5lbs. Open canoes shall carry no rudder and no seat 
projecting beyond the gunwales. A canoe must use the 
same suit of sails in all sailing and combined races at a 
meet, exception to be made by the Regatta Committee 
in case of accident. These sails must be a practicable 
hoisting and lowering rig of not more than 112 sq. ft. for 
decked canoes and 60 sq. ft. for open canoes. 

Cruising Class—To be eligible to. the “Cruising 
Canoe” class, a canoe shall comply with the above lim- 
itations, and, in addition, shall be fitted with a well not 
less than 16in. wide for a length of 3ft. 6in.; with a sleep- 
ing space of 6ft., of which at least 5ft. shall be clear; and 
the sails shali be fitted to lower and furl. The Regatta 
Committee shall have power to rule out any canoe which, 
in their opinion, does not conform to the spirit of these 
restrictions. 

To be eligible to the paddling races canoes must be 
within the following limits: 

One and Two Men (Single and Tandem).—Maximum 
length, 16ft.; minimum beam, 30in.; minimum depth, 
10in.; minimum weight, solbs. A deficiency of weight to 
. amount not exceeding 5lbs. may be made up by bal- 

ast. 

Four Men.—Maximum length, 2o0ft.; minimum beam, 
30in.; minimum depth, 12in.; minimum weight, 7olbs. 

War Canoes—-Maximum length, 3oft.; minimum beam, 
36in.; minimum depth, 17in.; minimum weight, 12olbs. 

These limits shall not apply to war canoes built prior 
to Oct. 1, 1897. 

Rule II.—Classification. In all sailing races, except 
the trophy, dolphin trophy, and novice races, contestants 

. 
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shall be divided into three classes, seniors, juniors and 
novices; the seniors to give time allowance to juniors, 
and double time allowance to novices, and the juniors to 
give time allowance to novices. +, 

The above time allowance to be decided by the Regatta 
Committee. 

Seniors to be those men who have won sailing races 
other than the novice races at an A. C. A. meet. 

Juniors to be men who have never, with the exception 
of the novice race, won a sailing race at an A. C. A. 
meet. 

Novices to be those men who have never sailed a canoe 
previous to Sept. 1 of the preceding year. 

Rule III.—None but members of the American Canoe 
Association, unless upon the invitation of the Regatta 
Committee, shall be permitted to enter its races, and no 
canoe shall enter that is not enrolled on the secretary’s 
books, and no member who is in arrears to the associa- 
tion shall compete in any race or claim any prize while 
such arrears remain unpaid. 

No canoe shall be entered at any one meet by more 
than one man. The “crew” of each canoe shall consist 
of one man only, unless the programme of the regatta 
states the contrary. Members must paddle or sail their 
own canoes. 

A canoe which is not owned or used for racing by any 
other member present shall be deemed to be the canoe of 
the member bringing it to camp. In double canoe races 
the owner may associate any other member with himself. 

Rule IV.—AII entries must be in writing, on the blanks 
provided, and must be handed in to the Regatta Com- 
mittee within such time as they may direct. 

Rule V.—Every canoe entering, except for an upset 
racé, must have her entry number conspicuously on 
canoe or man when paddling, and on both sides of main- 
sail while sailing. The clerk of the course will provide 
each man, when he makes his entry, with three prints of 
his number on cloth. 

Rule VI.—Prizes shall be given as follows: A first prize 
in each race, and a second prize in each regular event 
where more than two finish. 

Prizes shall consist of shields or some lasting memento 
with the event, the letters A. C. A., the year expressed in 
four figures, the place of the meet and the words “‘first 
prize or second prize” expressed thereon. The prizes 
tor any one meet shall be uniform in shape and design. 
Prizes donated for special races or competitions may be 
accepted at the discretion of the Regatta Committee. No 
prizes of money shall be raced for. All prizes not 
awarded shall be destroyed by the Regatta Committee. 
Flags shali be given for the paddling and sailing trophy 
in addition to regular prizes. : 

Races.—There shall be three record races: No. 1, pad- 
dling and sailing combined, three miles, time limit one 
and one-half hours; No. 2, paddling, one-half mile 
straight away; No. 3, sailing, four and one-hajf miles, 
time limit two and one-half hours. To obtain a place 
on the record, a contestant must enter and finish in all 
‘three record races. None but men who have entered for 
the record will be allowed to enter in any record races. 
Only such contestants as finish in all three races will re- 
ceive a credit number according to position, relative to 
each other in each race—the highest number given in 
each race being equal to the number of the contestants, 
the next one less, and so on; the three numbers given 
added together give the credit amount of the record. 

In the record races each contestant shall use but one 
canoe. 

In case of unavoidable accident which prevents a man 
from finishing in any one race, the Regatta Committee 
may, at its discretion, permit such canoe to enter the 
other two races,, and her marks to be counted for the 
record; but he shall receive zero for the race which he 
does not finish. ° 

There shall be a race for the paddling trophy, one mile 
straight away. The total number of contestants shall be 
unlimited. There shall be a race for the A. C. A. sailing 
trophy. Conditions as follows: Sailing canoe, A. C. A. 
rules, no limit to ballast; time limit, three and one-half 
hours; distance, nine miles. The dolphin trophy, seven 
and one-half miles, time limit three hours. The winner 
in the sailing trophy race to be debarred from this race 
(as per deed of gift). A sailing race, six miles, time limit 
two and one-half hours. A one-half mile paddling race, 
single blade. A one mile paddling race, double blade. 
A one-half mile tandem paddling race, single blades. A 
one-half mile tandem paddling race, double blades. A 
one-half mile fours paddling race, single blades. A one- 
half mile fours paddling race, double blades. At least 
one-half of all paddling races shall be straight away. 

Accredited representatives of foreign clubs shall be 
eligible to start in all races. 

Rule VII.—The mode of turning stakeboats, and all 
directions for each race, shall be announced in the pro- 
gramme of the Regatta Committee or posted on the 
bulletin board one hour before the race is called; and any 
competitor not knowing the course, or mistaking it, or 
not following these rules, does so at his own risk. Stake- 
boats and buoys will be ieft on the port hand, when not 
stated distinctly to the contrary. The committee shall 
have the power to change the direction of the race at any 
time before the first signal, and shall indicate the same by 
the flags, according to Rule XIII. The start and finish 
in all races shall be by the bow. 

Rule VIII.—No pilotage or direction from any boat 
or from the shore shall be allowed, and any one accept- 
ing such assistance may be disqualified. 

Rule IX.—A canoe touching a buoy or other canoe, 
unless wrongfully compelled to do so by another canoe, 
shall be disqualified. In case of a foul, the non-fouling 
canoe must go over the course, unless disabled beyond 
the possibility of temporary repair, in order to claim the 
race; every canoe must stand by its own accidents. If a 
canoe, in consequence of the violation of any of the rules, 
shall foul another canoe, or compel another canoe to foul 
‘any canoe, buoy or obstruction, or to run aground, she 
shall be disqualified. 

Rule X.—Should the owner of any canoe, duly entered 
for a race, consider that he has fair ground for complaint 
against another, he must give notice of same before leav- 
ing his boat on the finish of the race, to the Regatta 
Committee, and must present the same in writing within 
one hour. i . 

The sum of one dollar shall be deposited with each 


protest, to be forfeited to the association should the pro- 
test not be sustained. The Regatta Committee shall, 
after hearing such evidence as they may deem necessary, 


-decide the protest. A decision of a majority of the mem- 


bers present shall be final. 

No member of either committee shall take part in the 
decision of any question in which’ he is interested. In 
all cases where a protest is lodged on the ground of foul- 
ing. evidence of actual contact shall be necessary to sub- 
stantiate the protest. The Regatta Committee shall, 
without protest, disqualify. any canoe which, to their 
knowledge, has committed a breach of the rules, 

No man shall contest in any race until he has been two 
days in camp, except in war canoe races, except by special 
permission of the Regatta Committee. 


Paddling Races, 


Rule XI.—Paddling races shall be started by the 
starter asking, “Are you ready?” On receiving no an- 
swer, he shall say “Go!” If he considers the start unfair, 
he may recall the boats, and any canoe refusing to start 
again shall be distanced. 

The combined paddling and sailing race shall be started 
in the same manner, the word “Go!” being immediately 
followed by a gun. 

Rule XII.—A canoe’s own water is the straight course 
from the station assigned it at starting. Any canoe leav- 
ing its own water shall do so at its peril; but if the stern 
of one canoe is a canoe’s length ahead of the bow of an- 
other, the former may take the water of the latter, which 
then becomes its own water, and it shall only leave it at 
its peril. 

Sailing Races. 

Rule XIII.—The paddle shall not be used in sailing 
races, except for steering when the rudder is disabled, or 
shoving off when aground, afoul of anything, or in ex- 
treme danger, as from a passing steamer or from a squall. 

In any race a canoe upsetting so that the top of her 
mast touches the water shall forfeit all claim to the prize, 
unless, in the judgment of the Regatta Committee, the 
upset was caused by the canoe being fouled by another 
boat; in which case the committee must notify the canoe 
at once. 

Rule XI1V.—Five minutes before the start a signal will 
be given and a blue flag hoisted, and four minutes later 
a second signal will be given and a yellow flag hoisted, 
and one minute later a third signal will be given to start 
and an A. C. A. flag hoisted and left up. 

Any canoe which crosses to the course side of the 
starting line prior to the third signal must return above 
the line and recross it, keeping out of the way of all 
competing canoes, using the paddle if necessary; but 
after the third signal the start shall be considered as made, 
and all canoes on either side of the line shall be amenable 
to sailing rules. Canoes may take any position for start- 
ing, and, prior to the third signal, may be sailed and 
worked in any manner (outside aid not allowed). A 
green flag displayed signifies that buoys are to be left to 
starboard; a red flag means port. The Regatta Com- 
mittee may vary the manner oi starting at their discre- 
tion, but all sailing races should be started to windward 
when practicable, and under a time limit. 

Rule XV.—AIl! shiftable ballast, except centerboards, 
shall be carried with the canoe, and no fixed ballast shall 
be carried below the keelband. Ballast may be shifted, 
but no ballast shall be taken in or thrown out during a 
race. 

Rule XVI.—A canoe overtaking another shall keep out 
of the way of the latter when rounding any buoy or vessel 
used to mark out the course. If two canoes are not clear 
of each other when leading canoe is close to and is alter- 
ing her helm to round the mark, the outside canoe must 
give the other room to pass clear of the mark, which 
ever canoe is in danger of fouling. No canoe shall be 
considered clear of another unless so much ahead as to 
give free choice to the other on which side she will pass. 
An overtaking canoe shall not, however, be justified in 
attempting to establish an overlap and thus force a 
passage between the leading canoe and the mark after 
the latter has altered her helm for rounding. 

Rule XVII.—Canoes close-hauled on the port tack 
shall give way to those on starboard tack. In event of 
collision being imminent, owing to the canoe on the port 
tack not giving way, the canoe cn the starboard tack 
shall luff and go about, but shall never bear away. A 
canoe on the port tack compelling a canoe on the star- 
board tack thustto give way forfeits all claim to the prize. 

Rule X VIII.—Canoes going free shall always give way 
to those close-hauled on either tack. 

Rule X1X.—When canoes close-hauled are approach- 
ing a shore, buoy, or other obstruction, and are so close 
that the leewardsmost cannot tack clear of the canoe to 
the windward of her, and by standing on would be in 
danger of fouling’the obstruction, the canoe to windward 
shall, on being. requested, go about, and the canoe re- 
questing her to do so shall also tack at once. 

Rule X X.—Should two or more canoes be approaching 
a weather shore or any obstruction, and be so close to 
each other that the weathermost one cannot bear away 
clear of the one to the leeward of her, and by standing 
on would be in danger of running aground or fouling the 
obstruction, then the canoe that is to the leeward shall, 
on being requested, at once bear away until sufficient 
room is allowed for the weathermost canoe to clear the 
obstruction. 

Rule XXI.—A canoe may luff as she pleases in order 
to prevent another from passing her to windward, pro- 
viding she begins to luff before an overlap has been es- 
tablished. An overlap is established when an overtaking 
canoe has no longer a free choice on which side she will 
pass, and continues to exist as long as the leeward canoe, 
by luffing, or the weather canoe by bearing away, is in 
danger of fouling. A canoe must never bear away out of 
her course to prevent the other passing to leeward; the 
lee side to be considered that on which the leading canoe 
of the two carries her main boom. The overtaking canoe, 
if to the leeward, must not luff until she has drawn clear 
ahead of the canoe she has overtaken. 

Rule XXII.—A canoe may anchor during a race, pro- 
vided the anchor is attached, or weighed on board the 
canoe during the remainder of the race. A canoe shall 
not be propelled by rocking or fanning. 

Rule XXIII.—A change in these rules desired by any 
member of the association shall be presented by the Re- 


gatta Committee, with their approval or disapproval, to 
the Executive Committee for final action; notice-of such 
change having been given in the official organs at least 
two weeks before the vote of the Executive Committee is 
taken thereon. 4 

Rule XXIV.—In case of temporary vacancies in the 
Regatta Committee, the other members shall appoint sub- 
stitutes. 

Rule XXV.—A canoe built under the A. C.:-A. rules 
prior to Oct. 1, 1900, shall be permitted to enter all race 
of the 1901 meet. : 

Signed by the following: W. G. Harrison, Geo. P. 
Douglas, J. E. Plummer, H. H. Smythe, F. C. Moore, 
Tom Hale, Jr., W. R. Haviland, A. G. Pawla, R. H. 
Prebles, M. Ohlmeyer, Jr., Geo. E. Taylor, E. H. Stock- 
well, F. G. Palmer, Geo. W. McTaggert, H. C. Ward, 
H. L. Quick, T. S. Oxholm, H. S. McKeeg, F. L.: Met- 
calf, L. C. Kretzmer, H. M. Kretzmer, T. E.-H. Barting- 
ton, Louis Simpson, W. R. Simpson, E. M. Underhill, 
Geo. I. Eddy, Warren T. Berry, Louis H: May,“L. S. 
Stockwell. 


Bifle Range and Gallery. 
—O —— 
The Sportsmen’s Show. 


We have received the following information concerning the 
forthcoming Sportsmen’s Show at Madison Squire Garden: 

The National Rifle Association will this year establish a head- 

quarters for its members at the Sportsmen’s Show, in Madison 
Square Garden, and the display of cups and trophies to be ex- 
hibited will be an interesting one to all rifle shots. The. space 
assigned to it is the roomy corner at the end of the promenade over 
the south tier of the arena boxes, a location commanding an 
excellent view of the lake, upon an island, in which the Ojibway 
Indians will conduct their tribal dances and rites each aftetnoon 
and evening. The corner will be designed as a reception room 
and riflemen’s den, where all riflemen will be made welcome. 
Here also Tom Keller, of the Peters Cartridge Company, will 
hold forthwith the ammunition which his efforts have made famous 
in the East. . 
The revolver galleries this year will be under the care of the 
Colt Patent Firearms Mfg. Company, which is an assurance 
that revolver shots will find on hand everything tkat can be desired 
in high-grade up-to-date target pistols and revolvers, and an: in- 
exhaustible supply of ammunition of all popular brands. The 
galleries themselves will be more roomy and far better arranged 
than heretofore, with accommodations for a greater number of 
spectators. The programme of events is still in the hands of the 
revolver championship committee, but will be announced in due 
time. 

The revolver and pistol championships of the National Sports- 
men’s Association will of course be the chief events, with such 
other minor events as the committee may deem most likely to 
find favor. 

The trapshooting contests this year promise to be of. greater 
interest than ever. Fred Gilbert has announced his intention of 
being on hand, and some pretty work should result when the 
Iowan, Jack Fanning and Rolla Heikes come together in-the 
continuous record contest and other events. That  Fanning’s 
wonderful record of 175 straight breaks last year may be left on 
the shelf is not regarded as unlikely, with the Californian himself 
as one of the most likely men of the lot to accomplish the trick. 
Billy Crosby won the continuous record last year with a total ‘of 
1,415 out of 1,500 targets shot at, and will, without question, be 
a strong factor in the same competition this year, 

SD 











Grapshooting.. 
ie 


Fixtures. 


Feb. 6-7.—Cincinnati.—Cincinnati Gun Club’s sparrow tourna- 
ment. Chas F. Dreihs, Sec’y. a 

Feb. 10.—New York.—All-day target shoot of the Richmond Gun 
Club at Silver Lake Park, Staten Island. A, A. Schoverling, Capt. 

Feb. 12.—Sing Sing, N. Y.—Target shoot of Ossining Gun Club. 
W. P. Hall, Sec’y. 

Feb. 13-18. -—Indiana olis, Ind.—Grand Central Handicap tourna- 
ment of the Limited Gun Club. Bert. B. Adams, Sec’y. 

Feb. 15-16.—New Orleans, La.—First annual Mardi Gras tourna- 
ment of the a Park Gun Club, under the auspices of the Peters 
Cartridge Co. Percy S. Benedict, Sec’y, Denegree Building. 

Feb. 18-23.—Hot Springs, Ark.—Tournament of the Hot Springs 
Gun Club; four days targets, two days five pigeons; ;$1,000 added. 
C._E. De Long, Sec’y. 

Feb. a Pa.—Washington’s Birthday live bird and 
target shoot of the Harrisburg Shooting Association. 

Feb, 22.—Sing Sing, N. Y.—Target and live bird shoot of the 
Ossining Gun Club; live bird match at 9 o’clock; live-bird pro- 
gramme at 10 o’clock. 7 

Feb. 22.—Albany, N. Y.—Annual midwinter target tournament 
the Forester Gun Club. H, H. Valentine, Mgr. : 

Feb. 22-23.—Colorado Springs, Colo.—Colorado State Fish. and 
Game Protective Association’s thirteenth tournament, under the 
auspices of the Colorado Springs Gun Club. 

Feb. 22-23.—Altoona, Pa.—Altoona Rod and Gun Club’s target 
tournament. G. G. Zeth, Sec’y. 

March 2.—New York.—Two-week Roof Garden tournament of 
the National Sportsmen’s Association. Capt. J. A. H. Dressel, 


ec’y. 

March 19-21.—Asheville, N. C. 
two days’ target tournament. 
Parker, Mgr. 

March 21.—Newell, Ia.—Newell Gun Club’s target and live-bird 
shoot. Henry G, Hall, Sec’y. 

CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. 1. B. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 

Feb. 12.—Interstate Park.—John Wright’s prize (Francotte gun) 
skoot; 15 live birds, $12.50 entrance, birds included; handicaps 25 
to 23yds. , 

Feb. 27.—Interstate Park.—Team race, a New York team vs. a 
New Jersey team, at 1 o’clock. Sweepstake shooting commencés at 
10 o’clock. 

April 1-6.—Interstate Park, 
sociation’s ninth annual Gran 


The Peters Cartridge Company’s 
Maj. E. P. McKisseck, Sec’y. John 


ueens, L. I.—The: Interstate As- 
American Handicap Tournament 


at Live Birds, ; 
June —.—Interstate Park usite, L. 1I.—Forty-third annval 
tournament of the New York State Association for the Protection 


of Fish and Game. 
Monthly contest for the Dewar trophy till June, 1902; bradley: 


25 live birds; $5 entrance. First contest took place June 20, 1 
Interstate Park, Queens, I.—Weekly shoot ‘of the New 
Utrecht Gun Club—Saturdays, . 


INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION CONTESTS. 
Elmer E. Shaner, Manager. 


April 1-5.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—The Interstate Asso- 
ciation’s ninth annual Grand American Handicap tournament at 
live birds. Edward Banks, Sec’y-Treas., 318 Broa way, New York. 

May 8-10.—Memphis, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tourria- 
ment, under the auspices of the Memphis Gun Club. 

June 19-21.—Cleveland, O.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment under the auspices of the Cleveland Gun Club. 

July 1-2.—Sherbrooke, P. (., Can.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament under the auspices of the Sherbrooke Gun Club, 

H. Foss, Sec’y. 

July 10-11—Jamestown, N» Y.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Jamestown Gun Club. Dr. 
C. Rawson, Sec’y. 

July 23-26.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—The Interstate Asso- 
ciation’s second Grand American Handica target tournament; 
91,000 added money. Edward Banks, Sec’y-Treas., 318 Broatiway, 
Naug. 1:8:—Providence, R. 1.—The I 

ug. 7.-9.—Providence, .—The Interstate Association’s - 
po ane the auspices of the Providence Gun Club. OC 
y. 
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DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. , 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
ll suck matter te Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 





The mme of the fourth annual national shooting tourna- 
ment at Hot Springs, Ark., Feb. 18 to 23, under the auspices of 
the Whittington Park Association, announces the competition 
open to the world, and $1,000 added. Targets, 3 cents; live birds, 25 
cents. Shooting commences at 9 o’clock. Two sets of traps, 
Sergeant system, will be provided. Ship guns and shells to R. 
E. Price, Hot Springs, Ark. Contestants who shoot 90 per cent. 
or better on any day will be required to pay 25 cents extra in 
eath of the ten events of the following day, and further until they 
fail to reach the 90 per cent. average, when they can re-enter the 
amateur class. High average, $50—$10, $9, $8, $7, $6, $5 and $5. 
Trade representatives are barred from this average. High guns 
will govern the money in the live-bird handicap. Handicaps, 26 
to 82yds. Entries for the handicap can be made with R. E. Price, 
secretary, and must be accompanied with a $5 forfeit. All entries 
myst be made by Feb. 21, after which penalty entries, $5 additional, 
will be received up to the ending of the second round. Rates of 
one and one-third fare have been secured in the territory between 
the Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains, on the certificate 

lan. All the extra money contributed by the experts will be 

ivided among all the amateurs who shoot through the regular 
target prograrame for the three days, regardless of what average 
they make. ® 


Mr. A. L. Gilson, of Florida, and J. L. Foraker, of Lake View, 
shot a 100-live-bird match on the grounds of the Soo Gun Club re- 
cently. Each scored 33. The account of this match states that 
“An attempt to shoot off the tie with 100 live birds again tied the 
score at 35 each, and the contest finally ended in a clay-target 
match, in which Foraker won out, breaking 15 out of 25, while 
Gilson stopped at 13. It was cold and disagreeable, for the specta- 
tors. The birds made only a few good flights, and frequently had 
to be frightened from the pound by a shower of pebbles. In 
fully half the frames both barrels were fired. Many of the birds 
fell outside the Syd. line, and a squad of hunters which waited 
outside for the misses got more birds than the principals in the 
match.” The birds evidently were of excellent quality, and were 
accountable for the low scores without any doubt, 


vr 


The programme of the Limited Gun Club’s fourth annual Grand 
Central Handicap tournament, at Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 13 to 15 
announces the competition open to all. On the first two days the 
programme is alike, namely, fourteen events, each at targets, $1.50 en- 
trance. Shooting commences at 9:30. All stand at l6yds. Magautrap 
rules. Targets, 2 cents. Four moneys. On the third day the 
Grand Central Handicap at 26 live birds, $25 entrance, will com- 
mence at 9 o'clock. Four moneys. Handicaps, 26 to 3lyds. The 
handicapping committee has a membership as fellows: E. H. 
Tripp, Rg O. Heikes and H. W. Cadwallader. Special rates have 
been arranged for shooters from Indianapolis to Hot Springs. 
Bert B. iio. secretary. 

R 


Mr. Edward Banks, secretary-treasurer of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation, under date of Jan. 24 writes us as follows: “I take 
leasure in informing you that the Interstate Association has 
fortunate enovgh to secure the services of the following 
tlemen, who will act as the Handicap Committee for the 
Srend American Handicap at live birds, 1901: T. A. Divine, 
Memphis, Tenn.; C. W. Budd, Des Moines, Ia.; J. L. Head, 
Peru, Ind.; B. Waters, New York city; W. Hobart, Newark, 
N. J.; Will _K. Park, Philadelphia, Pa.; Elmer E. Shaner, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. The above committee will meet at the Astor House 
in this city, Wednesday, March 27, at 10:30 A. M.” 


4 


The main event of the Riverton Gun Club, Jan. 30, was a 30- 
bird handicap, for a beautiful silver cup, presented by the presi- 
dent of the Darton Gun Club, Mr. J. Hazeltine Carstairs. The 

ounds at East Riverton presented a truly midwinter scene, a 
cer snow storm prevailing. White birds in the storm had there- 
from ‘many added chances to escape the shooter. On the other 
hand, the storm seemed to make the birds reluctant to fly. 
Twenty members participated in the event. At the end of the day 
Messrs, Sterling and Whitaker were tied, and it was too dark to 
shoot off the tie. e 


The gramme of the Altoona Rod and Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment, Ben! 22 and 23, provides twelve events for the first day, 10, 
46, 20 and 26 targets, entrance 50 cents and $1, 180 targets in all, 
with a total of $10 entrance. Class shooting. Ten target events, 
three moneys; 15, four moneys; 20, five moneys; 26, six moneys. 
On ‘the second day the 100-target handicap, entrance $5, is the pro- 
gramme. Experts and manuiacturers’ ——_ may shoot for tar- 
gets only. Shooting each - begins at 9 o’clock. Ship guns and 
‘shells ‘to the secretary, Mr. G. G. Zeth, Altoona, Pa, 


The trapshooters who are eligible to compete in the New York- 
New Jersey team contest must reside sompeetiasty within fifty miles 
of the Jersey City Court House and within fifty miles of the New 
York é all. The New York managers intend to have a team 
large enough to meet New gersey, man for man. Under these 
conditions the New Yorkers have a formidable task, as the shoot- 
ers who are available are hardly the equal of the New Jersey shoot- 
ers on form. The new ruling of the Carteret "Gun Club probably 
deprives the New Yorkers of a lot of good material. 


The list of entries to the Grand American Handicap has the 
name of the valiant Admiral A. G. Courtney, formerly known as 
Colonel Courtney. The trapshooting world will remember that the 
Admiral was reaching out for the trophy in the G. A. H. shoot-off 
last year, when an inconsiderate bird, shamming death for a 
moment, gathered itself and fiew thitherward, carrying the Ad- 
miral’s hopes with it. Second on the list is the name of Mr. C. 
W. Feigenspan, of Newark, who holds the championship of New 
Jersey and the esteem of his fellow men. 


Under date of Feb. 1 Mr. H. W. Brown, of Binghamton, N. Y., 
writes us as follows: “Please announce, through your ‘Fixture’ 
¢golumns that the Peters Cartridge Company, assisted by the 
Binghamton Gun Club, will give a target tournament for amateurs 
at Binghamton, N. Y., April 24 and 26, with $150 in cash added to 
the purses and a handsome $20 gold watch-charm to high average. 
We hall endeavor to make this an up-to-date shoot in every re- 
spect. Programmes will be ready in about two' weeks. John 
Patker, manager; H. W. Brown, assistant.” 


The calendar of the Savage Arms Company, Utica, N. Y., for 
1901 portrays a most dashing scene of the wilderness, an- In- 
dian astride a spirited cayuse, rider and horse gayly caparisoned, 

© former twisted in the saddle and resolutely firing. a papege 

¢ with deadly precision at a bear, which is recoiling from the 
sheck. The calendar further calls attention to information con- 
cerning the company’s manufactures. 


Mr. W. P. Hall, secretary, writes us as follows: “Clay bird 
“shoot of the Ossining Gun Club, Sing Sing, N. Y., Feb. 
Shooting commences at 10:30 A. M. Refreshments served free to 
shooters. Live and clay bird shoot of the Ossining Gun Club, 
"Sing Sing, N. Y., Feb. 2, Live-hird match to be shot at 9 A. M. 

events start at 10 A, M. Trolley car to grounds. Re- 
ments served free to shooters.” 


The second of the series of three matches between teams of the 

Trenton Shooting Association and the Freehold Gun Club was 

“by the latter, Jan. 30, by a score of 236 to 222, six mento a 

tho targets _. The next contest will take place on the 

ds of the id Gun Club within thirty days from the 
contest. 


In the three days of Heikes’ midwinter tournament, Mr. R. O. 
Heikes was high average with 671 out of 600 targets shot at, an 
average of .951 per cent. i was second with - Neal was 
third with .931. Fanning was fourth with .916. On the second 
day Heikes made a run of 126 consecutive breaks. 


In another column we publish in full the programme of the 
forthcoming Roof Garden tournament, which is ‘to take place 
from March 2 to 16. It will be found to possess all the ele- 
ments of keen competition or pleasant diversion, accordingly as the 
contestant is pleased to arrange it. 


Fi = 
At Westbrook, N. J., on Jan. 31, a gun club was formed. Fol- 
lowing is a list of the officers elected: President, I. Hasbrouck; 
Secretary, E. L. Greenin; Treasurer, V. Van Buskirk.. The club 


will be known as the Westwood Gun Club. It contemplates 
engaging in active trapshooting. 


e 


The New York vs. New Jersey team race, twelve te fifteen men 
on a side, 25 birds per man, is fixed to take place at Interstate 
Park, Wedaentey, eb. 27. Sweepstakes will be shot, com- 
mencing at 10 o’clock. The team race will commence at 1 o’clock— 
man against man, 

* 


Under date of Feb. 2 Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, manager of the 
Interstate Association, informs us that the Interstate Association 
will give a tournament at Jamestown, N. Y., July 10 and 11, under 
the auspices of the Jamestown Gun Club, of which Dr. C. Rawson 
is secretary. ® 


Under date of Feb. 4 we are informed that the date of the Peters 
Cartridge Company’s tournament at Asheville, N. C., has been 
changed to March 19, 20 and 21. Maj. E. P. McKisseck, Battery 
Park Hotel, Asheville, is secretary and John Parker manager. 


The match at 100 live birds, arranged to take place at Interstate 
Park on Feb. 12, between Dr. A Webber and Mr. S. M. Van 
Allen, has been postponed to Feb. 19 on account of John Wright’s 
prize shoot, which is to be held on Feb. 12. 


A trapshooter, hearing that Edward VII. had come very con- 
spicuously to the front in a very short time, said it was strange 
that he never had heard of him, and further asked: ‘“‘What is his 
highest average?” ® 


In a contest for the championship of St. Louis, of which the 
Mermod trophy is the emblem, D. Cabanne successfully defended 
his claims against F. Fink, at 25 live birds, by the score of 23 to 18. 


Thursday of this week, at 320 Broadway, room 820, there will be 
a meeting of the Governing Handicap Committee, at 4 o'clock 
P. M. The matter of handicaps will be given special consideration. 


x 


After an extended absence on a business tour in the interests of 
his are the Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Mr. J 
Hallowell will retun East about the middle of the month. 


The next shoot of the Hudson Gun Club, of Jersey City, will 
take place on Feb. 10. 


Bernarp WatTeERS. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Trenton Shooting Association. 


Trenton, N. J., Jan. 30.—The second race of the series of team 
matches between the Freehold Gun Club and the Trenton Shoot- 
ing Association was won by the former by the score of 236 to 222 
in the midst of a blinding snow storm, on the grounds of the 
Trenton Shooting Association, to-day. The wind howled and 
shrieked across the field, sending chunks of snow and stinging 
sleet into the faces of the shooters, blinding the sight and numb- 
ing the hands to such a degree that the men had a difficult time 
in shooting their strings of 25 up. Only three members of the 
local team_ were present, and Messrs. jj R. Taylor, Wm. H. Mickel 
and Dr. Coates were substituted to fill the vacancies. Hance, of 
Freehold, and Farlee, the local team, were high guns, with the 
score of 47 and 46 respectively. Snyder, of the Breehold team, and 
Mickel and Thomas, of the Trenton Shooting Association team, 
wear glasses, and their poor showing was due to the collection of 
snow, which soon turned to water, sticking to their spectacles, 
making the task of seeing the bluerocks as they whirled through 
the falling snow a most difficult and trying one. Billy Widmann, 
who was depended upon to make up any deficiencies that might 
be made by the rest of his team, was sadly, sadly, sadly out of 
form, his total out of the 50 reaching 31. ~ 

It will be remembered that the first race was won by the Trenton 
Shooting Association team, on the Freehold Club’s grounds, some 
weeks ago by a margin of 15 targets. To-day the visitors turned 
the tables, winning by 14. According to agreement, the third 
race will be shot within thirty days. A coin was flipped, which 
was correctly called by Freehold, and they named their grounds 
at the battlefield. Considerable interest attaches to the result of 
the last trial, as each team has won a race, and both will have their 
strongest men up for the finish. 

The scores in detail follow: 


Freehold Gun Club. 














PERE cio apaccapnsnnndspecansmiskh 1211111111410191111911111—24 
0101111111311191113311111—23—47 
GOS “cn 0k sctuccgysiectecscane 11111010011100901103 31011—17 
0110111 1110010111—13—30 
DS. wssccnnnndcadonctinenneste 0111111111101411103311110—21 
0111110101111111031000111—18—39 
Snyder ..... 1010101101111011111220011—18 
1061110110011101110100111—16—4 
Vanderveer 0111001111111111133121111—22 
1111111.111101111111111111—24—46 
Muldoon ........ 1111001111111111101011110—20 
0011011011111111111110111—20—40—236 
Trenton eres Association. 
WIRMOR is eid ciceccctccccbocbud 0110110001110111010101010—14 
1110001011111011101111001—17—31 
TIOD \-nadcbwhesatonsenshasweakaeel 1111111111101111111111111—24 
1111100111111111111110111—22—46 
DEE oivocsdivencelseseskien 0111100011111111111101110—19 
1100010011110011111111110—17—36 ' 
ee eee ee « + -1111011101111111111111111—23 i 
0001110111011111111111111—20—43 
STROUD ci cdivecevecivecdisvecee 1111011110110110011111101—19 
1011100111011011000001101—14—33 
NONE rack ickaccesckaseseheoeea 0011010111011100101111100—15 
1110100111111100111101110—18—33—222 
Events: 2S. wie se. 2.89 
Targets: 10 10 15 15 10 
Vanderveer Ea ee ae 
BRAGS inci d vvcive Os. Pte xbctes 
Burtis ........ = bu ct wena aan 
Danser ....... D os 7. 8 Ab. a6 
Snyder ....... eo oe ga 06" bow 
Snyder ......... Bitnls Ty DE ontiea 
Muldoon eer, 26 \:00 mas eesiot 
Sherman ......... bh. AP AS oe sa” Ge cree: 
BESER ayscccsccgsee x ide “be be ba 20. oe 
TOFlOS ss ewede.céssed Bah BS 4D 8 ose 
PEAS bb inaeeesrnoene Cae Oe Ruse. see 
Muldoon gran eye 
EES co wacvscssosoes oo a. Oe is, ss 
Harding sete BD a6 > Paes os 
Widmiann og sae ae 8 Bie os 
Widmann oe, sn e0',06 2. & 
ENED . asceuvcyboeteccues secdncegsetereses os sp shi oe, ow SS 
Event No. 1_was an optional sweep; No. 2, ditto; ties shot off 
miss-and-out; .Nos. 7, optional cash sweeps; all ties. 


divided; Nos. 8 and 9, 
the second attempt- 
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Keystone Shooting League. 


Puirapetpmia, Pa., Feb. 2.—There was a large atten to- 
day at tig shuot of the Keystone Shooting League, ayer this 
account the two events of the programme consumed the time till 
darkness supervened. The first event was the chaiienge trophy, 
emblematic’ of the live-bird championship of Philadelphia. 

llenry was the holder, and there were twenty-four chal- 
lengers. ‘The conditions were 10 birds per man, 30yds. rise, 50yds. 
boundary, sweepstake entrance $2.50. H. Henry, J. R. Painter 
and W. Harrison killed Straight, and in the shoot-off of the tie 
at 3 birds per man Henry won the trophy again by killin 
straight. Painter lost his last bird and Harrison his second, H 


Ridge also killed straight in this event, but did not compete in 
the tie. The scores: 









F 

c 

AB 

F 

Ww 

H M Glendenning ....2*21020112— 7 
E Dr Darby ....... + --2220220222— 8 
WwW 2uZz MMEEEE! vicnepucac 12222u2— 8 
A Anderson.. -22**222220— 7 Se MOON. nesccee 9 
H Ridge ... 2221222221—10 W Harrison........ 1111112112—10 
W Wharton... 2222222022— 9 


Shoot-off of ties for the trophy, 3 birds per man: Henry 3, 
Painter 2, Harrison 1. 

The regular weekly handicap for the club’s handicap champion- 
ship trophy was the second event, and the conditions were 10 
birds per man, sweepstake, $2.50 entrance. 

Vanaergrut, Cashmore and Sanford killed straight. 
are awarded in this event the ties were not shot off. 

As a special feature for the day’s shooting the club offered two 
prizes, to be won by the two men making the best scores in the 
total of the two events, and Henry, Cashmore, Davis, Van Loon, 
Vandergrift and Sanford tied with 19 out of 20. In the shoot-off, 
miss-and-out, Henry won first prize by killing 9 straight. Cash- 
more kiiled 8 straight and lost his last bird dead out of bounds. 
Davis killed 3 and lost his fourth dead over the wire. Van Loon 
and Vandergrift each killed two and then lost their third out of 
bounds, while Sanford went out on his second bird. The scores: 


As points 











McCoy, 30.......... 2222222222—10 Painter, 29.. + --2212100201— 7 
Van SR, Bi.scvs 1222221212—10 Fees, 28.... -0200202222— 6 
Albury, 29.......... 1*12*12212— 8 Vandergrift, 30 -2221211222—10 
Fitzgerald, 29...... 1121220112— 9 Prickett, 28.... -20120*22w 
DAME, Bovcccceccced 0110221122— 8 Cashmore, 30 -2122222222—10 
Hobbs, 30.......... 2222222220— 9 Sanford, 30.. + 2222222222—10 
Set, BBs onvsncseed 1222212212—10 Budd, 30.. -2222022220— 8 
Henry, 30.........+. 0212222122— 9 Darby, 29.. -022222%22— 7 
EE. Mca cccsesed 2221221122—10 Brewer, 29 -2111002222— 8 
Stevenson, 30....... 2220222222— 9 Geikler, 29 -020*202U0w 
Anderson, 30....... 2222202222— 9 Harrison, -211011112*— 8 
“gr areppeeagcs 11212*2lu2— 8 Morris, 30. 022222*220— 7 

Wharton, 29........*12222022*— 7 Emson, 29.......... 2220212022— 8 

Shoot-off of the ties for the special prizes, miss-and-out: 

SEE Radivcsopeesdevese 212221222 Van Loon ........ccees 22 
Cashmore ........+e00++ 22212222 Vandergrift ............ 21* 
BRBUIB . creweccvcescccccusd 222° EL ep nns ind acdsedsed 20 





Catchpole Gun Club. 


Wo tcott, N. Y., Jan 3.—Herewith please find scores made at 
our shoot held on Jan. 31. The weather conditions were bad. A 
ae wind and blinding snow storm prevailed most of the day, 
which cut down the attendance and also made the shooting difficult. 

‘The reguiar programme was abandoned, and a series of mostly 
10-target events adopted, one money, high gun taking all. 
Messrs.,Knapp and Knox, of Auburn, N. Y., were the only visit- 
ing sportsmen present. These two gentlemen, with our home 
shooters, kept the traps warm during the whole day. 


Events: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 910 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
Targets:10 15 10 10 10 10 10 10 15 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Wadsw'rth9 12 78106979798 898 853-9.. 
Knapp ...612 9598 9611 65891088 78689 
Knox ...69173369667579886978 9 
Fowler ..8 99889810 9979 810 8 6 610 8 7.. 
Burke Tae 2S OW DB, BO 56 60 ke os de os DO Tt OD oe 
“ee, Pee eS a) Mere ee Be eS 

E. A. Wapswortn, Sec’y. 

Cabanne—Fink, 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 3.—Duthiel Cabanne successfully defended 
his title to the championship of St. Louis at pigeon shooting to-day 
by defeating Fred Fink for the Mermod trophy. ‘The day was 
about the worst imaginable, with a mist hanging over and a 
sloppy snow laying on the ground, while, to add to the shooters’ 
difhculties, the birds were a seiected lot of white ones. Cabanne’s 
score of 23 under the conditions was most creditable, while his 
opponent was also pointing the gun well, but had the misfortune 
to have 6 fail dead over the bounds. Cabanne stood at 3lyds, and 
Fink at 29. The scores were: 
PEEK | ecececcsspscsccscdescbcsessacncessond 22*2212111**1221021*1*22*—18 
CORD. ‘nccbccpsocesvenspecnocencopennccey 21212122122*1222221212022—23 

Following this event was a 10-bird sweep, which was won by 
Chas. Spencer, with a straight score. The scores were: 


MOMGEET | coceccoeens 1111121120— 9 Prendergast ....... 0212201122— 8 
BENE ~wvosvevecvecst 2021221212— 9 ‘Fresch ............. 0121211121— 9 
Cabanne .........0- 2102220.02— 7 Spencer: ..........+ 2222122111—10 
GOIMSS ccccccccccces 2222112202— 9 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Feb. 2.—The regular weekly shoot of the 
Ossining Gun Club was fairly well attended. The best shooting 
of the day was by W. P. Hall, who shot a 90 per cent. gait. The 
wind conditions were favorable for good scores. Several of the 
events were matches between members, which livened up the 


Stnc Sino, N. Y., 





sport: 
, Ae ee oe ee 
Birds: : ” ® 10 10 10 10 10 10 Sp 
12 4 Digs <a len “em Fee 
, rT £8 8.9 8 4 
ae 2 eae a as as, 
Baebes @& mrt 66’ @0 
Scare oR: owt os eo ee 
A ee Oe Re OE RE er er 
: we ee ee ey ad a ce 
Cc. G. B., Capt. O. G. C. 


Ambler Gun Club. 


Amster, Pa., Jan. 30.—The snow storm which prevailed to-day 
made ex ingly difficult weather conditions for the shooters of the 
Ambler Gun Club, the storm driving into the faces of the shooters 
as they faced the traps. The scores: 

Club shoot, 25 targets: S. McAlonan 9, J. Bradfield 8, Dillon 18, 
Knight 11, Yarnall 16, M. McAlonan 9, Pfleger 17, Conway 9, 
Yerkes Pr penneas 10, Bisbing 17, Parks 8, H. Bradfield li, Hay- 
wood 16, Huber 9, Reid 3. Dillon won out on the shoot-off. 

Sweepstakes.—First event, 10 birds up: Haywood 9, Bisbing 
9, Dillon 9, Pfleger 9, Yarnall 7, Parks 8. 

Second event, 10 birds: Parks 6, Haywood 5, Pfleger 7, Dillon 7, 
Bisbing 8. 

Third event, 10 birds: Bisbing 7, Pfleger 7, Haywood 7, Dillon 5, 
Yarnall 9, Parks 7. 

Fourth event, miss-and-out: Haywood 9, Parks 9, Dillon 8, 
Bisbing 14, and Pfleger 13. 















Take inventory of the good things in this issue 
of Forest AND STREAM. Recall what a fund was 
given last week. Count on what is to come next 
week. Was there ever in all the world a more 
abundant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 
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WESTERN TRAPS. 


ode : 5 
Intercity Team Race Revived. 
Cutcaco, Ill., Feb, 2.—There is at this time a v ‘ood chance 
that the project of a team race between the Natio un Club, of 


Milwaukee, and the Garden City Gun Club, of Chicago, may be 
revived, and pocheve brought to a successful issue. Under date of 
Jan. 29 Mr. E. E. Rogers, chairman of the shooting committee of 
the National Gun Club, of Milwaukee, wrote to Mrs J. H. Amberg, 
preekcens of the Garden City Gun Club, in terms which leave every 

ope that we shall see this team race shot at an early date. Mr. 
Rogers states that he has been sick, and hence has not taken up 
the matter as he should have done. He suggests a team of twelve 
men from the National Gun Club to meet a team of a similar 
number from the Garden City Gun Club, the race to be shot at the 
National Gun Club grounds, in Milwaukee, the shooting to be in 
squads of four, at 15 birds per man, birds at 20 cents, lpsers to pay 
for the birds. The visitors will be pres a light banquet on the 
day of the race, and a return race will be shot at Chicago. Ameri- 
can Association rules of 1899 to govern, except where such rules 
may conflict with local ground rules. Members of the National 
Gun Club from whom the team would be chosen for Milwaukee 
will be as follows: Messrs. Keifer, Houghton, Vose, Deiter, 
Klapinski, Burnham, Sherer, Bush, Collins, King, Stuth, Potter, 
Blake, Rogers, Case, Miexner, Thomas, Reed, Pettit and Silver- 
man, The team for the Garden City Club has not been selected. 
There are one or two little points besides the above which remain 
to be adjusted, but at a meeting of the Garden City Gun Club held 
this morning it was stated by Mr. Levi, secretary of the club, that 
all these matters would in all likelihood be arranged at an early 
date, and that the race would probably be shot at Milwaukee on 
Tuesday, Feb. 12. It is much to be hoped that this contest will be 
brought off, for when property conducted these intercity races are 
promoters of good fellowship. It is even money which city would 
win, for each club can put up a good team, 


In Town. 


Mr. W. Fred Quimby, of New York, is in the city this morning 
and will be in the West for some days. Mr. Quimby is looking 
younger every minute. He brings to the shooters of this vicinit 
the very welcome news that Capt. A. W. Money, of the E C 
Schultze Gunpowder Co., is recovering nicely from the misfortune 
to which he was lately subjected at the hands of a New York 
shooter. It need hardly be added, in view of Capt. Money’s reputa- 
tion as a gentleman and a sportsman, that he has the sympathy and 
the entire confidence of every sportsman of the West, as well as of 


the East. 
Live Birds, 


We are having now good, clear winter weather, splendid for live- 
bird shooting and a good thing for Garfield and other clubs whose 
events are now calling them to the traps. It has not been a very 
memorable winter in Chicago live-bird circles, and it would be a 
welcome thing if some one would get up a good, stiff pigeon match 
of the old kind. 


Rolla Heikes’ Midwinter Shoot. 


Jan. 31.—Rolla Heikes and Jack Hallowell are having just a little 
more fun to-day than anybody else in the wide, wide world. The 
midwinter target shoot is turning out a hummer, as the scores of 
the first day show, with their roll of the steadies. Rolla said that 
he was going to have “an oldtime shoot,” and there doesn’t exist 
or room for doubt that he is doing that same at this writing. The 
balance for the first day shows Pork Chops Neal, of Bloomington, 
Ind., high gun, 191, with the Pa of the shoot, the Bald Eagle of 
Dayton, second in the tie with Fred Gilbert, 190. One can imagine 
the benevolent smile with which Jack Hallowell will hand Pork 
Chops his envelope at the close of the day’s labor. Fanning, Alkire, 
Trimble, Burnside, Gambell, McDonald, Parker, Courtney, Mackie 
and a lot others of the . are doing business with the birds, 
and the first day stamps the shoot a winner. 


Si Palmer’s Invitation Shoot. 


You Uncle Si Palmer pulled off another of his enjoyable little 
invitation shoots at the Ackerman farm, at Glen Ellyn, a prett 
suburb west of Chicago, on Jan, 29, having out with him a half 
dozen of his friends, who had the pleasure of seeing some of the 
trained farm birds hie them thence to the barn. Eddie Bingham 
seems to have got the combination better than anybody else, for he 
stopped 63 out of 66, which is record for that locality. The main 
event was at 25 birds, and in this W. B ffingwell scored 21, 

. B. Barto 19, Eddie Bingham 2%, S. Palmer 21, J. Bowles 13, Mr. 

icks 15. They then made up a handicap, Bowles and Hicks get- 
ting 6 birds extra, and the scores were Bingham 23, Palmer 16, 
Leffingwell 16, Barto 18, Bowles 22, Hicks 18. 


Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. 


The officers of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association are 
laboring hard to get everything in good shape for the big shoot next 
May (May 21-25), and there seems to be a very good interest mani- 
fested in the coming tournament. Among clubs now enrolled are 
the following: The Crescent, Audubon, Garfield, Hennepin, Chi- 
cago, Garden City, Fearless and West Pullman of Chicago; Aledo, 
Blue Island, Clinton, Dixon, Evanston, a National, upont, of 
Freeport; Farmer City, Geneseo, Gran rossing. La Grange, 
Eureka, of Lyons; Long Lake, Douglass, of La Vergne; Sunday 
and Highland, of Moline, O.; Rainmaker, of Ottawa; Piper City, 
Peoria and Twin City, of Peoria; Quincy, Trisi County, of Red- 
dicks; Rockford, Rock Island, Maple Leaf, of Sycamore; Sidell, 
Illinois, of Springfield; Wyoming and Piasa, of Alton. 


Crown Point, of Indiana. 


Crown Point Gun Club, of Indiana, shot in a high, cold wind 
Jan. 25, with following results, Youche having high average, 94 


per cent.: 
Trophy shoot: 
Youche ....... 111111111111111—15  Hilebrant ...... 01100111110111—11 


Burge .......-.111101111111111—14 Brannon ......101011100110001— 7 
Keeney .......-111111111011011—13 Green .........100101011110110— 9 
McCoy ......--111111111011011—13 Swartz ........110111101100111—11 


Sweeps: 

Events: 123 465 Events: 12345 

Targets: 1010151010 Targets: 10 10 15 10 10 
Youche ... 141010 Swartz ........... - T3UN 8é 
Burge . 122 TEMOUTORE. caccosee” BT cs ce ve 
Keeney Brannon ........2. 6 





Green cocccccccccee oo ‘410 66 


As Reported by a Golf Player, 


Pigeon shooting as reported by a golf player may be seen below 
in the story of the Wishininne Club team race, mentioned in these 
columns some days earlier. A Chicago local sporting paper, with 
customary accuracy, reports that the teams were Messrs. Clarke 
and Dennis on one side against Messrs. Wells and Haskell on the 
other, and that, “while the latter were reported to be the better 
shots, they failed to show their form.” e facts were, as stated 
in the Forest anp Stream that Mr. Clarke and Mr. Haskell were 
partners, and shot against Mr. Wells and Mr. Dennis. Nobody 
showed his form especially, except Col. Haskell, to determine whose 
skill this match was especially arranged. He came out where the 
wagers put him, and has _been very quiet at the meetings of the 
Wishininnes ever since. But this is what the golf player does by 
way of getting a trap story, and it is all there, and since you see it 
in the Forest AND STREAM, you may feel that the teams are paired 
off as they shot, and not hitched up wrong. The birds were said 
by John Watson to be as hard as any he has oe for a long 
time. The local paper says, “A fairly good lot, but not up to 
Watson’s standard.” Scores a la golf: : 

Burnside, Jan. 22.—Two-men team match, 50 birds to team, 25 
birds to man. Teams—J. V. Clarke end W. H. Haskell against 


McCoy 





Second round—Haskell vs. Wells: 
Haskell Cchvewigaddleldadsddtestaperccees MeL Iee —6 
WS | och icdibodbsbi begeebavescep pve ssecs. MMeiLiaaaeeeee ' —2 


Clarke and Haskell here. gave up match. 
Wells and Dennis killed 85, missed 5; total 40. | 


Clarke and Haskell killed missed 16; total 40. J 
.) Wells and Dennis-win by-11 up-and 30-to play... dc nuediv— 


Will Be There. . 

I saw Tom Divine, “dear old Tom Divine,” as the boys call him, 
down at Memphis this past week, and he told me that he was surely 
going to be on hand for the handicapping work at New York the 
coming month of March, and that perhaps he might take a hand 
in the Grand American himself, just to get rid of his money. Tom 
is not so strong as he should be—has been sick all winter and 
ought not to be at work—but he is the same cheerful Tom, and it 
is mucn to be hoped that this representative Southern shooter can 
keep his own intention and be at the handicap. It will be worth 
while to go just to see Tom Divine, 


Lincoln, of Illinois. 


Lincoln Gun Club, of Illinois, held its cateveckity trophy contest 
or the grounds near Dunning this week, with the following scores: 

Chase, W. F. Carpenter and E. Aver captured the three class 
trophies. Scores: . 

Shoot No. 1: Chase 9, Levey 8, Fraunholz 10, Becker 6, W. F. 
Carpenter 7, Nyman 5, W. T. Carpenter 6, Aver 6. 

Shoot No, 2: Chase 8, Levey 7, Fraunholz 7, Becker 5, W. F. 
Carpenter 6, Nyman 4, W. T. Carpenter 5, Aver 5. 

Shoot No. 3: Chase 9, Levey 9, Fraunholz 9, W. F. Carpenter 7, 
Becker 6, W, T. Carpenter 5, Nyman 4, Aver 5. 

Shoot No. 4, trophy shoot, 25 birds: Chase 23, Levey 18, Fraun- 
holz 19, W. F. Carpenter 20, Becker 12, W. T. Carpenter 13, Nyman 
10, Aver 12. 

Shoot No. 5, 15-bird sweepstake: Chase 14, Levey 12, Fraunholz 
13, W. F. Carpenter 10. 

E. Hove. 

Hartrorp BuitpineG, Chicago, Ill. 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Feb. 2.—The inclosed scores were made on our grounds 
to-day, on the occasion of the ninth trophy shoot of the season. 
Dr. Shaw carried off the honors of the day by being the only one 
to go straight in the trophy event. The entire shoot was brought 
off in a rather sharp snow storm, and it was decidedly chilling 
and unpleasant weather to be out in. The birds were a fast lot, as 
the large number of dead outs testify. The attendance was good, 
considering weather conditions: 





Trophy. No. 1. No. 2. 
TURE cio snctidsdicecuccese 21*0211202— 7  102202—4  121012—5 
OG, Msasscucccese «+ --0210*12%00— 4 21*0*2—3_..... 
Barnard, 30........ cehneeaedanaael 21*0221122— 8 210002—3 120212—5 
TRO: Dhicccvsecucecdsceeuscad 2202202101— 7 + 011111—5 
MeDGGAE, Baiscceccecucceces --1111111021— 9 + 112010—4 
EGEEE, Die cccccsccccoescessens 2212021002— 7 101211—5 
DS Sli siincscccveccccocund 1211111002— 8 002102—3 
De BREW, Ghsdcecceccosisccccoss 2222222222—10 %11212—5 
T We Bate: Drs ccosccccncesses 122212221*— 9 2**11*—3 
Dr Mathews, 29........seeeees 112*211212— 9 122111—6 
Dt EE. Mlacccaccsavatucudede 22111112%1— 9: 101211—5 
McWilliams, 30 .-1120111012—- 8 = 1121116 
Se A rere --2100221211—- 8 + —s_-2*1202—4-—s_- 2122116 
WIE, Beis vveccesedescecceteesss eiWesasseue. - *auabes 21*112—4 


“Dr. J. W. Meex, Sec’y. 


Chicago Gun Club. 


Watson’s Park, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 2.—The shoot of the Chicago 
Gun Club today resulted as follows: 

















J P Bowles, 27.....cccccccccccccccccccsccccccccceces 212220012121102—12 
A A Walters, 27 - - -011000*1220w 

E M Steck, 30..... -122221022212222—14 
W D Stannard, 30. -222202222121212—14 
L C Willard, 30..... -022221222112112—14 


Dr C W Carson, 29. 
Dr R B Miller, 30 
R B Mack, 27. 
C Antoine, 30 


-100010212121222—11 
-10121101222112*—12 
-201111121102021—12 
-222201120112212—13 


Balmer, 27 ... -010001002*20*01— 5 
*L H Carr, 28... -211001212022212—12 
*J Pumphrey, 27 + + -111201212121112—14 
SMullins, 28....ccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccceces 02001111*122012—10 


*Not members, 


Wind incoming. It was dark, and snowing all the afternoon. 
Two-dollar sweep, two moneys: 


Steck, 30.........- eoeeeee12212—5 Mullins, 28......cccceeees 02101—3 
Willard, 30.......... oneées 1111-5 Stannard, 30...... aadetec 22111—5 
Dr Carson, 29......++++++ SSIE—S Walters, 27.....cccccccees 20120—3 
Bowles, 27.....ssescsessees 11122—5 Robertson, 30............ 20200—2 
Macks, 37... .cccccccces ----O1111—4 Sawyer, 30....... re 22110—4 
Antoine, 30........eseeeee 10111—4 


R. O. Heikes’; Midwinter Tournament. 


Dayton, O.—The three days’ tournament given by Mr. R. O. 
Heikes, on the grounds of the Buckeye Gun Club, Jan. 30, 31 and 
Feb. 1, was notable for the excellence of the shooting and the 
steadiness with which the majority shot through the entire pro- 
gramme. Many of the famous shots of America engaged in the 
competition. 

On the first day Mr. E. A. Neal was high average with .956, 
breaking 191 targets out of a possible 200. Heikes and Gilbert tied 
on 190 breaks, each averaging 95 per cent., one-half of one per 
cent. less than Neal. Tripp was fourth with .945; Rhoads Pith 
with .935; Fanning was sixth with .935; Sanford .920; Alkire and 
Burnside .885; Trimble .880; Squier .875. 

The programme was alike for each day. The entrance was 
based on 10 cents per target. To each event $5 was added, except 
the sixth, which had $10 added. In the 15-target events the money 
was divided 40, 30, 20 and 10. In the 20 and 25 target events it 
was divided 30, 25, 20, 15 and 10 per cent. Contestants making 90 

er cent. or more the first and second days paid $2 extra entrance 
or the succeeding day, which formed a fund, which was divided 
equally among the men shooting through the entire programme 
= had not averaged on the first or second day 90 per cent. or 

etter. . 

To the first high gun of the entire re there was a prize 
of a silver pitcher; to second, $10; to third, $6; to fourth, $4. 

The traps were one set Sergeant system, one magautrap. 

The ground was covered with snow, and the glare bothered the 
boys some, although it was cloudy most of the time. 

e first day was quite cold, and Elmer Neal showed the boys 
how to. break them, missing but 9 out of 200, Heikes and Gilbert 
following with 10 each. 

The second day was a very cold one, as the mercury went to 
5 degrees below zero at 7 A. M., yet there was an average of twenty 
men who shot through the programme of 200 targets. Many of 
the local men did not turn out on this account. 

Heikes led the men on the last day by a good margin. He made 
a run of 126 straight and ot aa his nearest competitor, made 
63, but finished with 15 misses for the day against Heikes’ 6. 
Gilbert and Neal were still having a hot race for second place for 
the two days, Neal with 25 misses and Gilbert with 26. 

Rhoads and Tripp, two important factors in the average race, 
were obliged to leave on the evening of the second day. 

The third day saw Heikes still maintain his lead. Gilbert tied 
him for the day’s average, but the Bald Eagle had beaten him 10 
targets in the 600. f 

eal shot a sturdy race, but Gilbert overhauled him, and won 
out by 2 targets for the three days—verily a close race. 

Fanning landed in fourth place without any opposition, as no 
one below him reached 9 per cent. 

The shoot was well attended, considering the severe weather. 

The manufacturers’ agents present were: Fred Gilbert, Winches- 
ter, Dupont and_ Parker; Hull, Parker Brothers; J. S. 
Fanning and W. Tramp Irwin, L. & R, Powder Company; Luther 
Squier, Dupont; Mr. Phellis, Hazard; Mr. Fort, Ballistite; Col. 
A. G. Courtney and E. D. Fulford, Remington; R. O. Heikes, 
U. M. C.; J. H. Mackie and John Parker, Peters; J. J. Hallowell, 
U. M. C.; Ralph Trimble, W. R. A. Company. | 

The amateurs were of the best, such as E. H, Tripp, Indianapolis, 
Ind.: E. E. Neal, Bloomfield, Ind.; Guy Burnside, Knoxville, Ill; 
R. S. Rhoads, Columbus, 0.; Arthur Gambell,’ Cincinnati, O.: 
M. C._Sanfor Clyde, 0.; Frank Alkire, Woodlyn, O., and W. 
Scott McDonald, C. Miller, A. Mumma, Dr. Palmer, Dr. A 
and Webb Wempler, of Dayton. er ee 

On Saturday the Miami Gun Club invited the visitors remain- 
ing over to participate in a 26-live-bird race. ere were six visit- 
ors who shot, and they filled all the four places. Burnside killed 
2% alone, Heikes, Fanning and Gilbert divided on 24, Hallowell 
scored 23 alone and Hull 21 alone, all of the local shooters falling 
below these scores: 

scores followg 4-2 





Spe eee tee 





Wednesday, Jan. 30, 





First Day. 
Events: 1234667 8 9101 

Targets: 15 20 15 20 20 25 15 20 15 2015 Broke. Av. 
Neal ..........sscocsees 15 18 14 20 19 25 15 18 14 18 15 191 -955 
20 15 19 18 251417151714 189 -945 

16 15 18 19 231315131714 177 885 

18 13 20 18 251319152015 190 -950 

16 12 18 18 2831016121712 166 -830 

15 1119 16 221411151614 166 -830 

15 13 18 20 241416141614 175 -875 

18 121715 211116101912 160 -800 

18 12 19 19 23131811 2011 176 -880 

19 15 18 20 251416151813 187 -935 

19 10 20 14 221318141113 165 825 

12 12 14 12 18 13 10 10 11 128 -640 

14 13 18 20 221516141514 174 870 

NN sdaraddvaensaes 13 18 15 18 19 241518121913 184 -920 
OE. a vacdencécuacenesce 13 11 12 19 17 22 8 16 15 14 12 159 -795 
TRGNED « cccdeviccoccsee - 1219 15 19 19 251518141915 190 -950 
McDonald ............ 10 15 11 19 19 22 14 17 12 18 14 171 855 
PIRIG: -ccscsvoed Riéeseees 13 17 13 19 17 25 13 18 13 15 14 177 885 
RUE aadcceccucecacce --- 10 18 11 18 18 2415 91115 11 160 -800 
Fanning .........:...+. 15 19 13 19 18 25 1419 151812 °° 187 -935 
BMW cccccvccsocconss 12 16 12 13 17 21 9151113 11 150 -750 
MAGES cccccccccoccces - 13 17 14 16 17 19 14 12 13 11 10 153 -765 
BREED ccccccccoccececce 12 17 15 20 16 221317 91812 171 855 
BEMOER: ccccccccsecqsce 13 17 12 13 17 21 11 14 13 18 13 162 -810 
Tramp .--.eeceereeeeeee 1218 8..18161216101811 139 -772 
BE. Vencéadsccecsecs SU I 6accs ae SO a ewe ee 15 -750 
Matthews ........ ees PD eee oe 41 -683 
WERE cccccoccccececcsce 13 19 15 18 16 241217 91611 170 -850 
Fulford ..cccccece eseeee 1118 12 17 18 241017141314 168 840 
Wampler ........0.. ecco ccceccoce MPa BBNTD MW -807 
Palmer ..... Reeeceeds. €@ 69.00 ce we BE 46 60 40/60 8 17 -689 
EE. cvcanecces eeeagee oa de 'neied ence ce © €I8 28 = 09 
GREE cosoncdeescsonvene ee ce 00 ce ce co co co cc LL IB 24 -685 
RAG cv cccccscczcasecs ae. ad) ade em ae 40 at ale oe 9 -600 


Thursday, Jan. 33, Second Day. 


The feature of the day was a run of 126 consecutive breaks made 
by Mr. R. O. Heikes, 
















Events: 12346567 8 91011 
Targets: 15 20 20 25 15 20 15 2015 Broke. Av. 
€al ....- 14 19 19 24 15 18 12 18 15 184 -920 
SEU ccccnes 3 18 18 21 13 19 14 19 14 180 -900 
Burnside ... 416 18 221115141813 172 . 
Gilbert 4 16 19 23 15 19 15 19 15 184 -920 
1 16 13 20 13 18 11 17 13 159 -795 
13 16 15 23 12 18 11 19 13 168 -840 
13 16 15 23 12 18 11 19 13 183 915 
10 20 18 25 14 19 12 18 14 177 -885 
1418 12 201315131612 162 .810 
12 18 19 221419141913 184 .920 
121518 201115131310 156 .780 
18 19 22 14 17 13 17 10 174 -870 
151817 9151114 9 141 -705 
17 16 22 13 20 13 16 12 178 -890 
19 19 20 14 19 1415 11 172 -860 
20 20 251519151914 194 .970 
a wn ada. oe ee. 08 53 -530 
0 18 18 25 14 17 13 16 15 179 895 
NUE. dacecddedaueseceues 13 19 15 19 15 231316121813 176 .880 
pO 15 20 15 18 18 221419141812 185 .925 
TEM cccukaccuccacece! oc 94 es 04 40 -- « 181017 11 56 = «. 800 
CN  atadliakacdtundsensd 6440. ds. 60 wes au ae Uda aectee 30.856 
TROUMREE ccccccceoccese gu a0 4s 40 de ae ue Eee tue 30 -856 
Eemasiele  ccccccccccccece ce co os oe ce ce co MB co oe IB 31 885 
TISOE  xesccescececevese o de Ob. ts <0, 6640 40 on 40 DE ee 14 ~=.700 
Matthews .....cceeee BO de 66 <@ a0. 06 00:00 64 06 DD ax 18 -900 
Lindemuth .........+. rere ee ee Ib. .100 
Friday, Feb. 1, Third Day. 
Events: 12345678 9101 
Targets 15 20 15 20 20 25 15 20 15 2015 Broke. Av. 
GD Sesdecs ececcsccece - 13 19 14 19 18 23 13 19 13 18 15 184 é 
Fulford ccscccecs - 13 20 10 20 19 24 14 19 12 18 12 181 -905 
Burnside evcccee 1118 9151521 9 71419 12 160 e 
Gilbert 13 19 12 20 19 24 15 20 13 20 13 187 935 
Fort soe 5 19 11 15 13 23 13 18 1017 7 151 765 
Gambel -» 917 917 12 20 11 17 13 19 12 156 -780 
Squier - 13 10 14 14 15 0 1419131714 = 472 e 
Phil 1319 91517 2311191219 9 166 ., 
Mumma 7 20 12 18 17 23 11 18 10 14 12 163 -815 
Heikes 15 17 13 19 18 25 15 19 14 18 14 187 935 
Sanford 13 18 13 19 15 231417 916 9 166 .820 
Alkire 10 19 12 19 17 23 15 19 1417 11 176 -880 
Hull : 11 20 13 18 20 21 15 18 10 16 13 175 -875 
Fanning . 13 16 12 13 19 24 14 20 14 19 14 178 -890 
Courtney 12 19 12 16 15 221114111411 157 785 
2» eee TE im wa Gp Oh. ae ae de ee we 22 «733 
Matthews We PW aa: ae! aa) se, ae ea eat ae 36 -720 
Trimble 13 19 15 17 16 23 9 20 10 16 12 170 -850 
Adamson oe UD Oe Ku a4 Tl an ok wh ea cd 32 711 
Palmer . oo es OWI ce ca ov sé 7 =. 821 
Parker So f eres 55 846 
Cain .. dh 64) ac 40 44 00 28 -700 
Skwind -19..15 81611 69 = «£726 
Tippy oo cece cc 1d oe 17850 
General Averages. 
First Second Third Total 
; Day. Day. Day. Broke. Av. 
TOME: “descseseccdediacaze «0-19 1 187 671 -951 


184 187 561 -935 
184 184 559 931 


174 166 524 873 
178 151 488 813 
179 176 532 886 
176 175 511 851 





172 181 52-868 


Programme of Cleveland Gun Club, 


Tue Cleveland Gun Club, of Cleveland, O., has announced its 
programme for this year as follows: 

= 10 and 31, semi-monthly club shoot at targets, 2 P. M. 

eb. 7, club shoot at live birds, 1:30 P. M.; 14 and 26, sémi- 
monthly club shoot at targets, 2 P. M.; 22, Washington’s Birthday 
prize shoot, 9 A. M. 

March 7, club shoot at live birds, 1:30 P. M.; 14 and 28, semi- 
monthly club shoot at targets, 2 P. M. 

April 6, annual smoker, 9 A. M.; 11 and 26, semi-monthly club 
shoot at targets, 2:30 P. M.; 18, club shoot at live birds, 2 P. M. 

May 9, and 30, semi-monthly shoot at targets, 2:30 P. M.; 30, 
Decoration Day sweepstakes, 9 A. M. 

June 10, twenty-first anniversary social shoot, 9 A. M.; 13 and 
27, semi-monthly club shoot at targets, 2:30 P. M.; 19, 20 and 21, 
Interstate shoot (three-day tournament). 

July 4, oe. 9 A. M.; 11 and 26, semi-monthly club shoot 
at targets, 2:30 P. M. 

Aug. 8 and 29, semi-monthly club shoot at targets, 2:30 P. M. 

Sept. 2, Labor Day, grand merchandise shoot, 9 A. M.; 12 and 2s, 
semi-monthly club shoot at targets, 2:30 P. M. 

Oct. 10 and 31, semi-monthly club shoot at targets, 2 P. M. : 

Nov. 14 and 28, semi-monthly club shoot at targets, 2 P. M.; 
28. Thanksgiving Day sweepstakes, 9 A. M. 

Dec, 12 and 26, semi-monthly club shoot at targets, 2, P. M. 

i. 1, 1902, New Year’s Day merchandise shoot, 9 A. M. 

ummer Saturday matinees will begin on June 1, 1901, at 3. P. M. 
Suitable prizes will be awarded in same. 

Dates for live-bird shoots. during fall season will be posted later. 
There wiil be ten valuable prizes, consisting of tups, etc., to be 
awarded to the ten men getting the greatest number of points 
during the year of 1901. shooter to be eligible to win must 
compete in twenty or more of the regular semi-monthly target 
shoots. Class shooting to govern awarding of prizes. 

A cup will also be given to the shooter—a member of this club— 
making the first ect score in any of the regular semi-monthly 
or Saturday matinee target events. Semi-monthly target events 
shall consist of 40 targets. The Saturday matinee events shall con- 
sist of 3 targets, : 
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H. C. Hirschy Live Bird Trophy. 


Unper ‘date of Jan. 27 Mr. H. C. Hirschy, Minneapolis, Minn., 
sends us the following: 

,Owing to the lack of interest taken by shooters throughout the 
Northwest in the H. C. Hirschy trophy, emblematic of the cham- 
pionship of Minnesota, Wisconsin, loon North Dakota and 
South Dakota, it has been deemed advisable to change the rules 
governing the ca, with the hope of creating greater interest in 
the contests. Heretofore contests for the trophy have been limited 
to two men, the holder and challenger. Under the new rules, when 
the holder is challenged as many shooters as desire may enter the 
contest, and the purses will be divided under the Rose system, 
wkich, as shooters know, is a most fair system for the division of 
prize money. 

The first contest after the adoption of the new rules will take 

lace on the afternoon of Jan. 29, at 2 o’clock, L. E. Parker, of 

Minneapolis, having challenged Mr. Morrison, the present holder. 
French and Hirschy, of Minneapolis, have also entered, and 


other entries are expected. All interested in the sport are invited 
to attend. 


H, C, Hirschy Live Bird Trophy Rules. 


Open to shooters who are residents of Minnesota, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, North Dakota and South Dakota. 

The holder of trophy to hold and defend the same, subject to 
the following rules and conditions: 

1. All contests for this trophy shall be shot under American 
Association rules. 

2. All challenge contests shall be shot at 30yds. rise, 25 pigeons 
each man, $10 entrance, birds extra. 

3. The holder of the trophy shall be subject to challenge by the 
pa of_a forfeit of $10 with W. P. Brown, manager of the 

ntercity Shooting Park, Minneapolis, Minn., for a match; the 
holder to name the place, date and hour of the shoot. The date 
to be within fifteen days after the challenge, the holder to deposit 
$10 with W. P. Brown within five days after challenge or forfeit 
trophy. The holder shall give the challenger at least ten days 
notice by filing the same with W. P. Brown, manager of the Inter- 
city Shooting Park, of the time and place of contest, and said 
W. P. Brown shall forthwith give notice of the time and date of 
said contest by publishing the same in the daily papers of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, and in the various sportsmen’s papers, and 
by personally notifying the challenger. All shooters eligible to 
contest for the trophy shall be entitled to enter the contest on the 
same terms as the challenger. Entries, except challenger, will not 
be required to deposit forfeit. No entry will be taken after first 
gun in contest has been fired. The holder of the trophy shall 
deliver the same at place of contest in good condition. 

4. Donor reserves the right of asking guarantee for safe return 
of trophy, and also the right to call in trophy at any time for 
the purpose of offering it in open competition by paying holder 
$20. Any eligible gun club within the State of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, lowa, North Dakota or South Dakota may have trophy 
to offer in open competition by paying holder of trophy $20 and 
guaranteeing a purse of $200. 

5. In open competition contests shall be under handicap con- 
ditions. 

6. In open competitions the club under whose auspices the 
shoot is given shall have the right to appoint handicap committee. 

7. In the event of the death or removal from the States men- 
tioned of the holder of the trophy at any time before the final 
contest, the trophy shall revert to H. C. Hirschy, to be again 
offered in open competition under the rules and conditions herein 
specified. 

8. At the expiration of three years from the date of the first 
contest the winners of the trophy, either in open competition or 
by challenge, shall engage in a special 25-bird race, $15 entrance, 
bird sincluded, for the absolute possession of the trophy, the 
money to be divided according to the will of the majority of the 
contestants, and in the event of their being unable to agree on that 

oint the division of such moneys shall be decided by Mr. H. C. 
ieethey, the doner. Said contest shall take place at the Intercity 
Shooting Park, Minneapolis, Minn., or at such other place as the 
donor may. be decide is to the best interest of those eligible to 
contest. 

9. The holder of the trophy shall provide suitable grounds and 
the best live pigeons obtainable, at a nominal-price, not to exceed 
25 cents each. 

10.. The distance between the home of the challenger and the 
home of the holder will be considered fair and neutral. Should 
the holder of the trophy, through any mean intention, name a 
place at a greater distance he will be required, before the contest 
takes place, to pay to the challenger the excess expenses which 
he has incurred by failing to name a_neutral place. 

ll. Ties for trophy must be shot off on same day of contest if 
possible, and shall be at 5 birds, until decided. 

12. This trophy shall not be shot for on Sunday. 

13. In open competitions the handicaps shall be from 30 to 
26yds., $10 entrance, birds extra. a 

14. In open competitions the moneys shall be divided under the 
Rose system—four moneys, with ratios of 5, 3, 2, 1. 

15. In challenge contests the moneys shall be divided under the 
Rose system, as follows: 1. In contests with two contestants, one 
money. 2. In contests with more than two contestants, and not 
more than five, two moneys, with ratio of 5, 3. 3. In contests with 
more than five contestants and not more, than ten, three moneys, 
with ratios of 5, 3, 2. 4. In contests with more than ten con- 
testants, four moneys, with ratios of 5, 3, 2, 1 


National Sportsmen’s Association Tournament. 


In respect to its forthcoming tournament the National Sports- 
men’s Association have issued a programme as follows: 


The Roof Garden Tournament. 


The third annual tournament of the National Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation, open to the world, will be held March 2 to 16. 

Herewith is presented the National Sportsmen’s Association’s 
programme of ther third annual target tournament, to be held on 
the roof 6f Madison Square Garden, New York, March 2 to 16. 

Excepting a few slight changes, it is the same as that which 
governed the like tournament of last year. 

The competition which this programme affords is so comprehen- 
sive in its scope as a test of nerve, knowledge and skill, and so 
highly appreciated by the public at large for its other distinctive 
meritorious features, that the management deems it well worthy 
of another trial: 

While being simple of arrangement and easily understood by all, 
it is so devised as to meet the requirements of every class of 
shooters, whether it be those who desire to test their shooting 
qualities pleasurably under novel conditions for a few moments 
only, to compete against the recognized experts in a few events 
or to compete expert against expert, etc., days in succession in 
the most exacting and difficult of competitions. 

Trophies are provided for the longest runs of consecutive breaks 
and the highest score of each day in the two events respectively, 
besides further liberal provision of valuable trophies for the grand 


ageregates 

To the end that nothing be denied the competitors, in the way 
of full opportunity to make their best showing, they have the 
privilege of re-entering as many times as they are pleased to do so. 

As in prior tournaments of the National Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, a magautrap, run by an electric motor, will be used to throw 
the targets. 

In consequence of Wednesdays and Saturdays being matinee 
days of the Garden Theater, no shooting will take place on the 
afternoons of those days. 

The perfect management, equipment and convenience of the 
trapshooting competition, its low entry fee (practically for the 
price of targets only), the high character of the gentlemen sports- 
men who patronize it, the world-wide prestige of the National 
Sportsmen’s Association's competitive events, the trophies to be 
won, and the honors of which they are emblematic, and its high 
merit as an educational institution, deservedly claim the interest 
and support of all who compete with the shotgun and all who 
admire wholesome sport. 

Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, manager of the Interstate Association, has 
again accepted the invitation to manage the Roof Garden tourna- 
ment, and it will be solely under his management. His assistants 
have been selected by him with a view to their special fitness for 
the service required. Thus the perfection of every detail is 
insured. : 

Continuous Match—Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, 
10 A. M. to 12:30 P. M.—Four prizes are donated by the National 
Sportsmen’s Association to the four contestants the four 
longest runs of consecutive breaks in this match. No contestant 
can win more than one of these four prizes. ; 

No ran of congecutive breaks in any other competition 
will be allowed to count for prizes in the Continuous Match. 


All targets will be thrown at unknown angles. Entrance fee 26 
cents, in addition to cost of targets at 1% cents each. 

Re-entries are unlimited. 

Prizes in the Continuous Match are as follows: -To the contest- 
ant making the longest run of consecutive breaks will be donated 
a handsome trophy. To the contestant making the second longest 
run of consecutive breaks will be donated a gold medal. 
contestant making the third longest run of consecytive breaks 
will be donated a silver medal. To the contestant making the 
— longest run of consecutive breaks will be donated a bronze 
medal. 

In addition to the above four prizes, the management will 
donate each day a prize to the contestant making the longest run 
of consecutive breaks on that day in this match, 

Sportsmen’s Association Championship—Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Fridays, 12:30 to 5 P. M.—Wednesdays and Sat- 
urdays, 10 A. M. to 1:30 P. M.—Conditions: 100 targets, un- 
known angles, entrance 50 cents, in addition to cost of targets at 
1% cents each. Re-entries unlimited. 

From Saturday, March 2, unti Friday, March 15, inclusive, ex- 
cept Wednesdays and Saturdays, as above mentioned, and Sun- 
days, the traps will be open from 12:30 to 5 P. M. for contestants 
to qualify for the final round in the Championship contest, which 
will take place on Saturday, March 16. 

The conditions of the final round will be 100 targets per man, 
unknown angles, entrance price of targets at 1% cents each. 

The contestants who are eligible to compete in the final round 
of the championship contest are the twenty-five contestants having 
respectively the twenty-five highest totals made in the previous 
qualifying rounds shot on any of the preceding days of the tourna- 
ment. 

No contestant can qualify with more than one score, that score 
being the highest made by him in the qualifying rounds. 

As re-entries for the qualifying samele are unlimited, any con- 
testant can, in respect to them, try to better any record made by 
him. 

The prizes in the Sportsmen’s Association Championship are as 
follows: 

To the winner in the final round of the Championship contest 
will be donated a handsome trophy, emblematic of the Sportsmen’s 
Association Championship. This trophy becomes the property of 
the winner. To the contestant making the second highest score 
will be donated a gold medal. To the contestant making the third 
highest score will be donated a silver medal. To the contestant 
making the fourth highest scére will be donated a bronze medal. 

In addition to the above prizes, the management will donate a 
prize each day to the contestant making the highest score in the 
qualifying rounds shot that day. 

General Average.—A special prize, a handsome gold medal, will 
be given by the National Sportsmen’s Association to the shooter 
making the best general average for the Sportsmen’s Association 
Championship. : 

To qualify for this prize the contestant must take part in the 
comptetition every day, except the first day, Saturday, March 2. 
His final score for the Sportsmen’s Association Championship 
will be also counted for this average. No re-entry score will be 
counted for this average. Should a contestant shoot two or more 
scores of 100 targets each on any one day, his first score on that 
day shall alone be credited for this average. To the contestant 
making the second best average under the above conditions will 
be awarded a silver medal. o the contestant making the third 
best average under the above conditions will be awarded a bronze 
medal. 

Note.—Any question that may arise, and that is not covered by 
the above conditions, will be passed upon and decided by the 
committee. . . 

Intending contestants can ship guns and shells in care of James 
C. Young, Madison Square Garden, New York city. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


John Wright’s Shoot. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Jan, 29.—Notwithstanding the cold weather 
a goodly turnout of shooters were in attendance at John Wright’s 
live-bird shoot to-day, at Interstate Park. In the main event, at 
15 birds, Mr. J. F. Wellbrock and Dr. Webber scored the limit 
and divided. The scores follow: 

No. 1 was at 5 birds, $3 entrance, birds included: 








E Steffens, 27...........- 22211—5 O C Demarest, 27........ 20122—4 
H S Hyde, 26. 22022—5 J H Tracy, 27........00 21012—4 
W_ Hopkins, 29 12222—5 H V Carman, 27.. --22012—4 
S M Van Allen, 30...... 02222—4 J M Thompson, 29. .20221—4 
Capt gk ee 21120—4 T W Morfey, 31......... 2*202—3 
J fi Kepemer, Bl..cccccee 12202—4 J F Wellbrock, 28....... 02020—2 
No. 2 was at 7 birds, $5 entrance, birds includmed: 
T W Morfey, 31....... 2222222—7 F Wellbrock, 28... .0202222—5 
S M Van Allen, 30..... 2202221—6 ie ee 21*2101—5 
Capt Jack, 28.......... 02222126 H.V Carman, 27....... 01221*2—5 
J H. Kroeger, 27........ 11210216 _E Steffens, 27.......... 2202001—4 
M Thompson, 29..... 21202216 O C Demarest, 27...... 2220020—4 
NV Hopkins, 29......... *122221-6 H S Hyde, 26.......... 2**0101—3 


No. 3, at 10 birds, $7 entrance, had handicaps as follows: 27yds., 
1 miss as no bird; 26yds., 2 misses as no birds; 25yds., 1 miss as 
no bird and 1 miss as a kill: 


JT H Kroeger, 27...11221102122—10 © Demarest, 27...20022202222— 8 
S Van Allen, 30...2222222222 —10 E Steffens, 27..... 22020201121— 8 
Knevels, 28........ 2222220222 — 9 W Hopkins, 29...2212102121 — 8 
C Brownell, 28....*212222212 —9 Dr Miller, 28...... *222222200 — 7 
J Thompson, 29..1202112212 —9 J Wellbrock, 28...22202200*2 — 6 
Capt teak, ee 222212*212 —8 H Hyde, 27........ 10021200202—6 





In the 15-bird event, $10 entrance, the handicaps were: 28yds., 
1 miss as no bird; 27yds., 2 misses as no birds; 26yds., 1 miss as 
no bird, and 1 miss as a kill; 25yds., 2 misses as a kill: 
J PB Weblbrocdk, 27... cccccccorsccvcscccccscccsccccs 
Dr Casey, 30....... 
O C Demarest, 27... 
G L Shoemaker, 26. 












ee RS eee 20°222: 

EL. AEE is snc adecébupenseuchso0s>inseenoneeeee 

S M Van Allen, 30. 

eer”) ee 0112*201222221202—13 


E Steffens, 27... 
J M Thompson, 


- --1011110112*101111—13 
- + -222210222220122  —13 





PNR. csc sca cyneccsvbonsssl teas besesettien 1111001222222022 —13 
Dr Brooks, 26... 211122122*0211010—13 
J Schlicht, 27... 12210021122210001—12 
J H Tracy, 26 01101202120202112—12 
SOE MME FEIBS cic. cu scp sour tusnssdcesetebscstowesen 200222022202021 —10 
TOE RR, BBs oinns con psisewsesegeceseetasnen 020222*2*2*22*210—10 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Feb. 2.—Seven contestants scored the 
limit of 10 in the New Utrecht Gun Club’s handicap at Interstate 
Park to-day. Annie Oakley was one of the contestants, and shot 
with her usual excellent skill. The scores: : 

New Utrecht handicap, 10 birds, for club prize: 












Sykes, 1 no bird, 1 miss, 29..........+.cseecececesreeees 21*220w 
apman, 2 no birds, 29...... enes won a 
amapo, 1 no bird, 1 miss, 27 . -1222212111—10 

Losee, 1 no bird, 1 miss, 28........ 2211211111—10 

Street, 1 no bird, 1 miss, 28........ 2222222222—10 


Lincoln, 1 miss, 28......+seeeseeeeseereerereeesseesecews 
Capt Jack, 1 miss, 29............. 

J i ack, 1 miss, 29...........- 

Gaughen, 1 no bird, 29 

Feigenspan, 29..... 

Rodman, 1 miss, 28.. 

Ray, 1 miss, 29...........+++++ 


Hartshorn, 2 misses, 27 : .2222221211—11 
Two 7-bird events, for club prizes: Jack and Annie Oakley di- 

vided first and second in No. 1._ Feigenspan, Jack and Annie 

Oakley divided first and second in No. 2. 

W F Sykes, 1 no bird, 29...... is 

T R Chapman, 1 no bird, 28 


- 22122224 
-.°20w 















ack, 1 no bird, 29............-- icékeapotaeavel 2222222—' 
W Morfey, scratch, 3.. ie 

W Feigenspan, 28..... 
R Street, 1 no bird, 2.. 
pt Jack, 1 no bird, 30.. 
nnie Oakley, 1 miss, 28.. 
M Lincoln, 1 no bird, 28 
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Seven birds, club prize. Losee won in the shoot-off: 





Losee, 1 n b, 28........1121212—7 Ramapo, 1 m, 27......1211112—7 
Feigenspan, Eitasdecs -2222222—7 Chapman, 1 n b, 28...0110110—4 
Jack, 1 n b, 29...2111020-5 Sykes, 1'n b, 29......2021220—5 
man, 1 nb, 28.....2111221-7 J Gaughen, 28.........222202w 
Capt Jack, 1 n'b, 28..:/2292121—7 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. I.—The weather was clear and wintry. The main 
event was the February cup, in competition for which there were 
ions es. «<. A. Sykes broke 25 targets straight, thrown from the 

utrap. 


ebruary cup, 25 targets, expert traps; 25 targets, magautrap; 
handicap allowances added: ” ae ” os 





~—Magautrap.— Grand 

Hdcp. Broke. Total. 
De |} J. Bayes... ccccccccses x a 23 
Sy Gy, MEAL ocpeesecysne 5 19 47 
© A in oss cctecse 3 25 47 
Dr H O’Brien 4 16 42 
© 55 IR. 0 5 os ce eces 5 19 42 
OP DED s koasiersacs ie 3 18 42 
oe ee ee 2 21 41 
J N Borland......... 5 18 39 
W W Marshall.. 5 15 38 
ik || ee ° 3 i 27 
CF TRAAEOR 0 cc tsvoedsvene . oe lq 





Dr. Keyes won the special prize. 
Panel match: Conditions 25 targets, handicap allowances added: 


Hdcp. Broke. Total. 

i We NG es cubs hstanenttaceserdseavatey - 18 23 
a eae oe . 16 22 

N_ Borland.. 16 21 

M Brigham 18 20 
BO OS SERS eee 15 18 
Dr H_L O’Brien 13 18 
is ©) PERE. coctcoces il 17 
DOr ER. i venasoubon 9 13 
W W Marshall 7 13 





_ Sweepstakes, 10 targets, magautrap: Brigham 8, Keyes 7, Borland 
6 O’Brien 6, Hopkins 6, Marshall 5, Notman 5, Stake 2, 


Sweepstake, 15 targets, expert traps: O’Brien 11, Brigham 10, 
Hopkins 9, Borland F on ’ ™ 


Sweepstake, same conditions: Notman 12, Brigham 11, Marshall 
7, Rasmus 7, Haddon 4. 

Sweepstake, 5 pairs, magautrap: Notman 6, Hopkins 5, Brigham 
5, Rasmus 4, Keyes 4, Borland 3. 

Sweepstake, 15 targets, expert traps: Sykes 11, Rasmus ll, 

Marshall 9. 


Match, 10 targets, magautrap: Notman 8, Notman 7. 


The Parkway Gun Club. 


Dexter Park, Brooklyn, Jan. 29.—The Parkway Gun Club held 
a shoot at Dexter Park to-day. There was a good attendance. 












Each event was $3 entrance, three moneys, Rose system. “Johnnie 
Jones” acted as scorer. The weather was cold and windy. Fol- 
lowing are the scores: 
No. 1. No. 2. No.3. No. 4. 
Mohrman, 27........ 02012—3 2*12222—6 2*220—3 6102121—5 
eS ee 11112—5 + 2222112—7 01210—3 2222222—7 
Pe a seisnasse 22222—5 20202225 *11li—4 2*222*0—4 
Schoverling, 28 ay 222222*—6- 02022—3 2222200—5 
Lebohen ........000. 2222—4 ....... 
EEO AE, oe 11220116 2*210—3 0221210—5 
DL Dcobscovccsdsesspse sacs ueeaers 10211—4 01110104 
DE. Miscovccbactobsensses. oced  -seeeeed 11001—3 1210200—4 
DCT Csiccsetatenetegsen Sake. - apanech 00101—2 1021010—4 
DC Minctcchivesacshes; pipe. basnen 1lll1—5 = 1222012—-6 
Rotty, 2B....ssccccessecccccee cove  — eeenee . 01211216 
DU I cckxednesbepaessness shhh bese 20111—4 + 1012201—5 
NEL, EE chatcesdcbeca> eves. ~ beanees .” buabe 211220*—5 
Mager, 28.. e0senss Sous = eonedse evcce 0*2201*—3 
VOGTIMEAE, Bor cacsoncsesepes, sede + covseee, , ences 1021021—5 
No. 5. No. 6 No. 5. No. 6 
— OE - cvcevesende 10011—3_ ..... 
OD etacaoie 00202—2 12111—5 
BE ss ctecncce 2—5 12212—5 Braffett ........ 12111—5 12112-4 
Andrews ....... 1101*—3 02212—4 Botty .......... 0121*—3 12120—4 
Voehringer ....11012—4 ..... Bookman ...... 21122—5 ..... 
Myerdieks ..... Q1°*2—2 ..... lc abs xwes «one 21112—5 
oe eee 21221—5  ..... 


Oceanic Rod and Gun Club. 


Rockaway Park, L. I., Feb. 4.—The weather was cold, though 
fine and clear. Dr, Bill, Schubel, Dudley and Schoverling were 









among the topnotchers in the competition. The scores follow: 
Events: OQ -3 41.5.8 2 
Targets: 20 20 Sp 20 25 25 25 
SUSE Lo os cbosp rasetes veqcetceancs 18 17 6 15 22 24 20 
A Schubell.... 17 18 6 16 23 23 18 
C F Dudley 18 19 7 12 2 2 
A Schoverling - a Se ae ne se 
LT Muench — i 3 me ee <. 
PENCE ss donGeeccckbukesuepaectacsesned = 2 ae. we Oe, ce 
NEES “covccvcvecciese oo! a an cs EP a an 
T Seen” oni is as Oe ce a ee ae oe 
O B Mull.. pe 2 a a ce oe 
H P Scott.. ao. eee) "Ss ae ee 
MR CBE seen scccccces i wwe on Ow 
J Stom|y ...cccccsccces os 0s ce MS ce 
EP ERAS Cistbcecedeans co es. wn ae — 
ENE - ccowns pens oneseepeerbeussptbeesine a ° 


Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, Jan. 30.—Enthusiasm prevailed at the third serial prize 
shoot of the Boston Gun Club on their grounds at Wellington 
to-day. A more enjoyable afternoon could not be asked for by the 
mest fastidious. Shooters from Pascoag, Haverhill, Amesbury, 
Brockton and Lynn favored us with a chance to see how well th 
handle the “gaspipes’”—and they certainly did the trick exceed- 
ingly well, 

hepard has been at war with our magautrap for pretty near 
a year, and came along solely for the purpose of putting to sleep 
a former first trial which was a little bit disastrous as to the 
scoring end of it. This time he went home satisfied that it was all 
right, and a trap that bids, fair soon to come into general use 
when trapshooting clubs find its real advantage. Griffith, of 
Pascoag, was high in the prize match and did mit but 5 targets 
of the 30 to float away unscathed. Second place was taken care 
of by Levey. Shepard and Spencer, with 23 each. 

Scores below. All shooting handicap by distance, except events 









Nos. 7 to 11, which were I6yds. ll events 10 unknown: 

Events: 23465 67 8 91011 1213 
Gerdon, 765988 79768.. 
Leroy, Se és 8... OR D..%. 
Swett, 543785887589 
Griffiths, So ee oe bel ee cs oe 
Howe, 19 Se ee Bon sktss 24 os 
Miller, 16.. 810676675 6&.. 
fyler, 16 7 a o pe 6 8 6's... 
Shepard, 16........... Beka be & & EF: 
Manitoba, 17.......... 53 3S 6 7-008... 
Nichols, 14.......... ba em be ba. ba 4p. SU be be ce 
Samuels, 16......... 7488 8... ee e 
Spencer, Bibi sces oo Se 83.8 9 8-O 
wamk, 96..i... 697761.. : 
SMO! * TRF. dobéedssvvccdcceboc’ se 06 os 05 oy See 
Henry, 16........... ccccccsese 60 06 ce 08 ce ce oe se 0b coon oe 8 
OEE, * EEN a eda cunece Usccoued ap bd bd Wes6 We Bs ge. se cece te B 
Prize match, 30 singles, unknown: 
GAs BD we ccocsstcccecsvecsons cus 140011111111111111110110011111—25 
Ds was wieseseckseosovsscesekh 111010011011111111101100111111—23 
SeOel BB. 00000 cep cccvccccccoceses 1110100101111 011111111101—23 
Shepard, Wa... ......cccccovcccecscces 01101010—23 
Gardon, 17......cccccccccsccccssevese I Re 
Sé@ruels, W.........cccccccevccccevese's 10110101101111101—22 
Sr rrr tiie et 010101110110111111001100111001—21 
Masitoba, 17..........c.ccseececweses ‘ 





